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IRST PRIZE — $1000.00 CASH! Thirty- 

five other cash prizes! Thirty-nine valu- 
able merchandise prizes—and a Surprise 
Reward for every contestant whether he 
wins a prize or not. Here is a contest “for 
Corn Farmers only.” You don’t have to be 
a Champion Corn Grower. You don’t have 
to buy anything from us or sell anything 
for us. If you grow corn regularly, you are 
eligible to compete. The rules are simple 






NEW IDEA 26v 
Corn Picker 
SAVES TIME 
AND MONEY 


O need to hire a lot of extra hands for the corn 
harvest, or to start picking before the ears are 
fully ripened. Thousands of farmers have proved 
that one man, with a NEW-IDEA Two-Row Picker 
can harvest 12 to 18 acres per day. That gives you 
plenty of time to finish before bad weather sets in. 
And don’t forget that the NEW IDEA picks clean. 
It finds every ear on the stalks —even the nubbins. 
You get extra bushels per acre — as well as extra 
speed — with the NEW IDEA. 
A Now as to costs. Allowing generously for interest, 
depreciation and all operating expenses, the NEW 
i IDEA puts corn on the wagon at just about half the 
' cost of the best hand labor. The NEW IDEA is a 
universal machine. It has harvested on more farms 
and broken all records for low cost picking. 
Will operate in soft fields. Any two - plow tractor 
will handle it. And no added weight on tractor. 


See your NEW IDEA Dealer 


or write us direct. 
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and easy to follow. A little careful think- 
ing and a few minutes time may easily win 
you one of these prizes. The Judges will be 
men of national prominence. Prizes will be 
awarded before this year’s corn crop is 
harvested! Don’t be left out of this con- 
test. Your chances of winning are as good 
as any. Send in your name on the coupon 
below and all needed information will be 
furnished you by return mail. 
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Cash and 


Merchandise 


Here are the Prizes:— 1st, $1000.00 CASH. 2nd and 3rd, each one 
a NEW IDEA Two-Row Corn Picker. 4th, NEW IDEA Spreader 
with Lime Attachment. 5th, NEW IDEA Spreader with Feed Safety. 
6th and 7th, each one NEW IDEA Spreader. 8th, 9th, 10th and 
11th, each one NEW IDEA Easyway Hay Loader. 12th, 13th, 14th 
and 15th, each one NEW IDEA Hay Rake. 16th, 17th, 18th and 
19th, each one NEW IDEA All-Steel Harvest Wagon. 20th, 21st, 
22nd and 23rd, each one NEW IDEA Vari-Speed Engine. 24th, 
25th, 26th and 27th, each one NEW IDEA Two-Hole Corn Sheller. 
28th to 40th inclusive, each one NEW IDEA One-Hole Corn 
Sheller. 41st to75th inclusive, each $5.00 Cash. The whole prize list 
—cash and merchandise — amounts to $5004.50. 


Contest Closes at Midnight, Aug. 


1931 


There is still plenty of time to enter this contest. Sending in your name puts you un- 

et no obligation of any sort. And if you care to compete, you are sure of a little 
*“surprise’’, whether you win or not. Judges will be the Hon. Arthur Capper, U. S. 
Senator, Publisher of the Capper Publications: Ex-Gov. Samuel R. McKelvie, mem- 
ber Federal Farm Board, Publisher of the Nebraska Farmer: Mr. John P. Wallace, 
Publisher of Wallace’s Farmer and lowa Homestead. Prizes will be awarded promptly. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO. 






Spreaders, Corn Pickers, Transplanters, Husker-Shredders, All-Steel Har- 
vest Wagons, Lime Spreaders, Portable and Bucket Elevators, Hand and 
Power Corn Shellers, Hay Loaders, Side Delivery Rakes, Gasoline Engines. 


Coldwater, Ohio Sandwich, Illinois 
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The New Idea Spreader Company, (SF.8) 
Coldwater, Ohio. 


Enter my name in your Corn Farmers’ Prize Contest 
and send me full particulars at once. 


Name_ 


Address —_—$—<_—— - ——— 


Farm Located 





in (State) (County) —— 
Size of Corn Acreage 
Farm- —This Year- —___— 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Editorial Comments... — 
West and Waugh Got Their Money’s Worth . .*. . Il 














By J. P. Schaenzer 


; G. W. Sisson, Jr. Dr. Thompson Professor Pettit 
Birdseye Views of Far Lands MA SN a 
By J. T. Nicbols * . 
. be . ‘ a me 
All AveubGUR GOO A cc iw oS ke ah oS Hetto Fo.ks is the radio phrase by which Michigan 


people recognize R. H. Pettit who has answered more mail 
than any modern movie star. He is an authority on insects 
: and for more than 34 years has helped the farmers of Michigan 
Rural Recreations. . . . . . i ee ee in their battle against the insect hordes. Michigan State Col- 


BETTER FARM HOMES DEPARTMENT 


By Ivan B. Boyd 
Rei PS oe 2S a lege, in recognition of his long and faithful service, recentiy 
By Ruth Jacobs granted him the degree of doctor of science. 
Hebtjen Gees. So ea Ow Ce ee a PF 
By Katherine Goeppinger A MEMBER of the American Jersey Cattle Club since 1893, 
Successful Recipes . 22 G.W. Sisson, Jr. became its president at the last annual meeting. 
By Our Readers He has been an important factor in the improvement of the 
My Gaiam SO Or A te el Jersey breed in America and he is also a breeder of Belgian 
Ves eS cy? ¥ 50 o iie horses. He is deeply interested in forestry work. 
Are You Overweight? . . . . gt, . pig ae ee Le itt he 


He Took his new office with the good wishes of the entire 
DAIRY DEPARTMENT Holstein fraternity. Dr. L. M. Thompson of Pennsylvania is 
now the new president of the Holstein-Friesian Association of 


From Wheat to Holsteins ee ee ea : + : : ~ ‘ 
By E. M. Harmon America. Since his discharge from the army at the close of 
Nein Case 35 the world war he has been breeding Holsteins successfully at 
eT ne ee Rn ee Lathrop Farm, Pennsylvania 
Breed News a te lg ee ye oes P ? = j 
a * * 
Maint (se wee ew 2 Ce ews Ow ie eee 


From William M. Baxter, Jr., manager of the Midwest 
LIVESTOCK Branch of the American Red Cross at St. Louis we have the 
following statement, ‘‘ May I express to you the appreciation 
of the National Organization for the two carloads of flour 
which were contributed as a result of your efforts, for use in 
Vetertney. 6. S24 Oe “Ee Cw ee sw. Ave Se Ee T 4 

the drouth area. The chapters to which the flour has been 
sent still have a considerable relief problem and this donation 


Dip Them Now . : . . : . . . . . . . 8 
By Robert Grabam 


POULTRY : Die , m and th 
will help materially in relieving the situation.” His letter was 
Sanitation Pays . . + + + © + © «© © « « 42 dated June 6, 1931. The flour was a result of an appeal made in 
By R. R. Hannes Successful Farming in behalf of sufferers in the drouth areas. 
Healthy Chicks . . . . + © «© © «© © « + 4 We received contributions from 908 subscribers who sent a 

total of $1,385.80. Your spirit is deeply appreciated. 

HORTICULTURE “a. a 

Renovation Docmi't Mays. 2 s+ + 2s oe ew & We were honored this past month by groups of state and 
Gives the Consumer Quality. . . . . . + + « 4 national interest which visited our offices and the Meredith 


Jersey Farm. The Iowa Jersey Cattle Club held its annual 
picnic at the farm and on the following day 175 members of 
the American Society of Agricultural Engineers in annual 
convention visited us and enjoyed a picnic supper at the farm. 


Tis not in sanshine friends are made, but |} 
when our skies are gray, 








The splendid souls that men possess are || E. T. Merepiru, Founder, 1876-1928 
never on display. t Frep Bowen, President and General Manager 
We cannot tell what lies behind the hasty || KIRK FOX, Paitor ALSON SECOR, Assistant Editor 
=. M. HARMON J. BROWNLEE DAVIDSON, 
: nod or smile, ’ , er ELLEN L. PENNELL Associate Editors Consulting Enginesr 
Nor what of worth will come from it in just W. W. ARNOLD, Art Editor 
a little Ww hile. Published monthly by The Meredith Publishing Company, 
1714-24 Locust Street, Des Moines, lows 
We only know that when we face the cares : ee net: Se EN 
that life must send Subscription Rates: Five years, $1; one year. 25 cents. To sub- 


scribers in Canada, other foreign countries, and in the eighth zone, one 
year 75 cents. Any time you are not satisfied your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. 

Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Des Moines, Iowa, 
under act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 

Copyrighted, 1931, by Meredith Publishing Company. 
Trademarks registered in the United States Patent Office. 


We realize the passer-by has changed into 
a friend. | 
—Author unknown. 
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Big, roomy, brimming with value— 


Buick’s 8-50 Series, $1025 to $1095 


In all Buick’s 27 years of building fine motor cars, Buick has presented 
no value more outstanding than the new Series 50 Straight Eight. 


Thousands in farm communities the country over are realizing this and 
are experiencing the greater joy and prestige of Buick ownership at 
little more than the cost of a low-priced car. 


This big, roomy eight, available in seven fine body types priced from 
$1025 to $1095 at factory, is a beautiful, powerful Buick through and 
through. It offers the complete range of extra-value features that win for 
Buick more than three times as many sales as any other eight in its field. 


You will note that it has the famed Valve-in-Head Straight Eight 
engine—Silent Shift Syncro-Mesh Transmission—Torque Tube Drive 
—and luxurious closed bodies by Fisher, skillfully insulated against 
heat, cold and noise. 


You will find, furthermore, that this sturdy eight embodies the tradi- 
tional stamina which enables Buicks ten, fifteen, even twenty years of 
age to continue serving dependably year after year. 


Decide now to enjoy all these Buick advantages—at small cost and on 
liberal G. M. A. C. terms. 


Owing to their popularity, the present models of 1931 Buick Straight 
Eights will be continued throughout the summer and fall. 


BODY BY FISHER 





LITTLE JOURNEYS TO 
FAMOUS AMERICAN FARMS 

CARNATION MILK WESTERN FARMS*, NEAR SEATTLE, WASHINGTON — Consists 
of approximately 1700 acres, and buildings housing 700 head of registered 
Holsteins, the largest group of its kind on any one farm in America. Home of 
the late world champion cow, Segis Pietertje Prospect; also of many undefeateg 
champion bulls. Managed by R. E. Everly. 













*Home of several active Buick 





THE EIGHT AS 


BUICK 


BUILDS IT 


Twenty-Two Luxurious Models priced from 
$1025 to $2035, f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


Consider the delivered price as well as the list 
price when comparing motor car values 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM .. A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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Alfalfa stems are 
crushed in the rollers 
on this mower, great- 
ly hastening the 
process of drying 









What is New in Farming 
Tips You Can Use Today 


(eid interest has been devel- 
oped in a new power mower which 
crushes alfalfa to speed up drying. 
This outfit is shown in the illustra- 
tion. Tests made at the California 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
showed that 23 hours were required 
for the crushed hay to reach 1§ per- 
cent moisture while 49 hours were 
required for the mower-cut hay to 
reach the same moisture content. As 
the hay comes from the sickle it is 
passed thru rubber-covered steel 
rollers which crush the green stems. 
These machines are not yet on the 
market. 
»* 
Be Illini soybean is the only 
riety tested at the Iowa Experi- 
nt Station over a 1$-year period 
at gives promise of being a better 
general purpose bean than the 
Manchu variety. The Illini yielded 
an average of 8 percent more seed in 
tests at the Iowa Station than Man- 
chu and the other common varieties, 
such as Dunfield and Black Eye- 
brow in 1928, 1929, and 1930. It has 
yielded about the same amount of 
hay as the other varieties. 


-* 


Saffower, which has been offered 

substitute for flax, has in no 

ise been found superior to flax in 

yield and generally has ranked lower 

ests conducted at Brookings and 
Highmore, South Dakota. 


* 


Clipping red clover during the 
fatter half of August resulted in 


higher yields the next year than 
with no clipping. Cutting it after 
the middle of October was always 
decidedly injurious. Alfalfa was not 
injured by the clipping during the 
latter half of August, but neither did 
this increase the yield the next year. 
These are the results of Ohio tests. 


* 


Listed corn in South Dakota tests 


last year made 6,522 pounds of 
silage per acre, drilled corn 5,884 
pounds, and checked corn 6,160 


pounds. 
7. 


Of several species of trees planted 
in South Dakota in 1916, elm and 
hackberry proved the most satis- 
factory, yielding at 14 years of age, 
trees approximately g inches in di- 
ameter and 20 feet tall. 

* 

In Nebraska feeding tests where 
steers were compared with heifers, in 
all tests the steers made larger and 
more economical gains than spayed 
heifers. Steer calves made larger and 
less costly gains than open heifer 
calves, but open yearling heifers 
made slightly greater and more econ- 
omical gains than the yearling steers. 


* 


In pasture studies at the Ohio 
Experiment Station last year, three 
methods of soil treatment were used. 
One lot of 10 acres was top-dressed 
with nitrogenous fertilizers and 
five dry cows and five yearling 
heifers were kept on it continuously. 
A second lot = acres was divided 


into two parts and a similar group 
of cattle was rotated between the 
two parts every 10 days. The same 
fertilization treatment was used. A 
third lot of 20 acres was untreated 
and a similar group of cattle was 
kept on it. The first lot produced a 
total gain of 2,695 pounds of beef, 
the second 2,515 pounds, and the 
third lot 2,065 pounds of beef. The 
average protein content of the grass 
on the fertilized lots was about 3.5 
percent higher than on the unfer- 
tilized lot. 
* 

Timothy hay proved a very poor 
feed for sheep in Ohio feed tests last 
year. The ewes getting a grain mix- 
ture and linseed oilmeal, together 
with timothy hay, lost in weight and 
produced much poorer fleeces of 
wool than those fed legume hay. 
Also, only 75 percent of the lambs 
were born alive and these weighed 
less at birth and gained much slower 
than those from the ewes which 
were given legume hay. Further 
tests in lamb feeding proved that 
self-feeding of grain to lambs was 
very unsatisfactory. 


* 


Wild garlic and wild onions have 
become a serious pest in many sec- 
tions. Late fall plowing followed by 
a spring plowing and a cultivated 
crop such as corn or soybeans for 
three years in succession is the 
method that has proved most effec- 
tive in Indiana. 


Dr. L. Van [Continued on page 35 
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An enlarged reproduction 
of this photograph, suitable 
for framing, will be mailed 
upon request—Oakland 
Motor Car Co., Pontiac, 
Michigan 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE O1p 





GOOD FRIENDS ARE THOUGHTFUL 


The farmer boy knows as he takes care of his _instrument panel. Then there is the close plac- 
pets that friendship is won by thoughtfulness _ing of the choke and the throttle buttons so that 
—by the little extra things we do to make life | you may operate both of them with one hand 
pleasanter for others. at the same time. At night, the slanting wiud- 
shield and ‘smoked’ rear vision mirror protect 
your eyes from glare, and the toe-button switch 
enables you to deflect the beams of your head- 
lamps without taking either hand from the wheel. 


We have reason to think that much of the 
friendliness of those who own and drive our 
cars is due to the many little ‘extras’ they 


hadn’t expected. 


For instance, it might not seem necessary to Simce we've taken so much care to provide all 
study out whether it’s easier to read white dial _ these little touches, isn’t it reasonable to sup- 
figures on a black background or black figures Pose that we've taken equal care with the 
on white. But we got the facts and found there ™ajor things, too? 

is a big difference—so you read your dial 


figures white on black. Won’t you drive these cars and find out how 


much they please you with their power and 
Another unexpected thing that has won pick-up and stamina? You'll find in them 
approval is the three-spoke steering wheel ample evidence of friendly thoughtfulness for 
which leaves you an unobstructed view of the your pleasure and comfort. 


OAKLAND 8&8 PONTIAC 6 


i oe. Se 2.-9 oO F GENERAL A OQOTOaRS 
Bodies by Fisher 
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To Keep Soil at Home 


By E. W. Lehmann 


University of Illinois 


has ACING is becoming an es- 
tabli ined practice on many Illinois 
farms. . J. Andrus of Wabash 
Cs ity, who has terraced 70 acres 
on his : hee during the past three 
years, finds the greatest benefit in 


1 
} 


the prevention of erosion, he says. 


However, the holding of the water 
on the field until more of it soaks in 
has been a great help, too. This was 
especially true during the past dry 
mn. 
drus estimates it is worth from 


$10 to $30 an acre to have a rolling 
held terraced, and yet his estimated 
cost of terracing is only $2 an acre, 
largely an item of farm labor. Soil 
erosion is one of the really serious 
prob lems on many farms and is be- 
ginning to be recognized as such. 


ry 
| HE first experimental work car- 
ion in the Middlewest to deter- 
: the effectiveness of terracing 
was on the Vienna experiment field 
in Johnson County, Illinois, in 1906. 
lhe corn yields on the terraced por- 
n of this field over a period of 10 
years averaged more than twice as 
much an acre as on the check area 








Terraces on the Hadley Farm in Henry County, Illinois. 
They were constructed by E. F. Cole, the tenant 


where no treatment was given. The 
terraced part of the field also pro- 
duced more per acre than a similar 
area that was farmed across the 
slope and had eight loads of manure 
applied per acre for 8 of the Io 
years. 


THE terrace that is now being 
used in Illinois to control soil wash- 
ing was first used by a southern 
farmer some 40-odd years ago and 
is called the Mangum terrace for its 
originator. The Mangum terrace is 
a type of drain, built so it will check 
the flow of water, allow more of it to 
soak in, and hold the silt. It is a 
broad base ridge built across the 
slope, with a shallow ditch on the 
upper side with a slight fall of not 
more than 6 inches to 100 feet. A 
series of these broad ridges are con- 
structed at regular intervals from 
the top to the Foot of the slope. 

The principal advantage of the 
Mangum terrace is that it does not 
greatly interfere with the use of 
modern machines. At the same time 
it checks the flow of water and pro- 
vides an adequate channel thru 


which it may discharge. Such ter- 
races may be farmed over without 
wasting any land. 

This type of terrace is best adapted 
to fields of slight slope where sheet 
washing carries away vast amounts 
of soil fertility each season. On 
steeper slopes the terraces are more 
likely to break, especially if the field 
is planted to a cultivated crop. It is 
also more difficult to construct broad 
terraces on steep slopes. Mangum 
terraces are being used to advantage 
on land with a fall of from I to 12 
feet to the 100. If the fall is more 
than this, to get the best results 
from terracing it is desirable to keep 
the area in permanent pasture, or in 
hay crops. 


UNFORTUNATELY most farm- 
ers think of the terrace only as a 
means of checking the erosion on 
steep slopes that are badly washed, 
and overlook the fact that many 
fields that have long gradual slopes 
may be improved by the use of ter- 
races. The maintenance of terraces 
on fields of 3 to 5 percent slope is less 
difficult than [Continued on page 38 
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To prevent mange losses when the 
hogs go to market next winter 


Dip Them Now 


By Robert Graham 
University of Illinois 


. = menaces hog profits on 
eer farms. Its gradual inroad on 
farms of the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley has often been unrecognized and 
many experienced hogmen have not 
yet learned to promptly detect or 
arrest its development. 

In fact, farmers thruout the Corn- 
belt who have raised hogs for 40 
years have seen their first setback 
from mange in pigs during the past 
five years. Mange, however, is not a 
new disease but one of the oldest in 
swine. Environmental conditions 
and methods of hog management 
are probably important in the devel- 
opment and gradual spread of mange. 
No one factor accounts for it. En- 
vironmental agencies, such as old, 
unclean houses and feedlots that 
favor its development and spread 
on different farms, must be carefully 
invoiced by the owner and veteri- 
narian in holding it in check. 


DouBTLEss. under cover of ef- 
forts to check threatening contagi- 
ous diseases which cause more strik- 
ing and rapid losses, aided by traffic 
in feeder hogs, the mange mite has 
gradually become established in the 
feedlots of the Middlewest. The 
effects of mange develop slowly and 
unthriftiness, which is a symptom of 
mange, develops gradually. Mangy 
pigs, tho properly fed, do not gain 
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To kill the mites dip the pigs 
in lime and sulphur 


Thoroly clean and disinfect 
the hog houses, self-feeders, 
and feedlots 
















normally in weight. Mange therefore 
fails to attract the prompt attention 
which it merits from veterinarians 
and livestock owners. 

This unthriftiness and_-loss of gain 
is costly and constitutes an economic 
factor of great importance. The in- 
juries to the’ hide and certain’cuts of 
meat are also important from the 
standpoint of the packer. The latter 


is naturally reflected in the price of 


hogs in the market. 


Pic mange is characterized by a 


slowly progressive inflammation of 


the skin. Mangy pigs with thick 
wrinkled skin show varying degrees 
of unthriftiness. Once established in 
a herd the mange mites thrive in un- 
clean, overcrowded houses and feed- 
lots and remain on premises for in- 
definite periods of time. The micro- 
scopic mange mites of swine are of 
two distinct types. The common one 
burrows into the skin and the other 
into the hair folicles. Each causes 
little blisters followed by scab for- 
mation on the skin. The chronically 
inflaned reddened skin finally be- 
comes thickened and wrinkled. The 
hair folicle mite, or red mange, at- 
tacks the animal about the snout, 
ears, and tail where the skin is thin. 
The common mange mite is not so 
selective in his attack but burrows 
or channels into the deeper layers of 
the skin at any point on the body. 
The eggs of both hog mites are de- 
posited and hatched in the skin tun- 
nels or hair folicles. To stop mange 
the mites must be killed, both on 





and off the hogs. Mange-infested pig 
continuously rub and scratch ‘de 
irritated areas of the skin which 
harbor the mites. As the disease 
progresses the hair may be almost 
worn off and the animal becomes 
unthrifty, tho food consumption 
remains normal. The younger the 
pig, the more serious the setback. 
Often raw sores develop over the 
body and shoulders, and the skin 
becomes swollen, rough, and thick- 
ened. 

Mildly infested animals must be 
inspected by the trained eye to 
establish a diagnosis. In doubtful 
cases the microscope must be used 
to demonstrate the mite. In the early 
stages, small blisters and scabs may 
appear about the eyes, nose, ears, 
tail, or in small areas over the neck, 
shoulder, back, or at any place on 


the body. 
As THE disease advances the skin 


of the entire body may become in- 
volved. Badly infested animals los 
in weight. Mange is transmitted 
from one pig to another in crowded 
sleeping quarters, by direct contact, 
or indirectly from contaminaté 
houses, rubbing posts, and infest od 
bedding. Mites may live in infested 
houses and bedding for sie weeks 
or months. 

The control of mange in pigs 
necessitates treatment of infested 
animals as well as a thoro cleaning 
and disinfection of hoghouses, self- 
feeders, and feedlots. The object is » 
kill the mange [Continued on page} 
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HOLDING BLOWER PIPE 





DIAGRAM SHOWING METHOD OF 
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Details of a good set for the cutter 


Will you use these 
better ways to 


Fill the Silo? 


By F. W. Duffee 


University of Wisconsin 


‘iw corn. crop in the silo was 
more than twice as valuable for 
steer feeding at the University of 
Nebraska as the shelled corn alone. 
In last year’s feeding tests an acre 
of 21.4 bushel corn in the silo pro- 
duced §71 pounds of gain worth $40. 
When only the shelled corn was fed 
a similar acre of corn produced only 
ric pounds of beef worth $17. Silage 
likewise forms one of the most im- 
portant links in the chain of success- 
ful dairy farming. The efficient han- 
dling of this crop is imporant. 

The general practice a few years 


A machine that chops the silage in 
the field is growing rapidly in favor 


-® 


ago was to use custom machines and 
very large crews which went from 
one farm to another. It was not un- 
common at all to fill a silo holding 


from g0 to 140 tons in a day. Of 


course, under these conditions, the 
settling in the silo was a rather seri- 
ous problem. It was usually the prac- 
tice to go back over the route again 
and refill after two or three weeks. 


In WISCONSIN, at least, this plan 


has been almost entirely abandoned 


and smaller rings are coming into 


much more common use. Rings of 
from six to eight men are very com- 
mon at the present time. In this 
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The blower pipes should be as near 
straight up and down as possible 


case, one man operates the cutter 
and the tractor. There may also be 
one man at the top of the silo to 
handle the distributor. One man 
runs the corn binder, and three or 
four men do the hauling, sometimes 
doing their own loading; or there 
may be one or two pitchers i in the 
field. 

In a great many cases even small- 
er crews are used, the usual practice 
then being for one man to go out 
and cut down enough for a day’s 
work before the rest of the crew 
starts working. This usually works 
very satisfactorily. in that it gives 
the different men in the ring a 
chance to get their chores done be- 
fore starting silo filling. 


WHEN the cutter is operated with 
a 5 or a 7% horsepower electric 
motor, it is common practice to have 
no one at the cutter or up in the silo. 
Each man as he comes up to the silo 
slides down off the load, presses the 
button that starts the motor, gets 
back on the load and throws it into 
the cutter. When he is thru, he 
presses another button that stops 
the motor, goes back to the field, 
and gets another load. 

A very common crew for opera- 
tion of a cutter with a 5 or 7% 
horespower motor is one man on the 
binder and [ Continued on page 48 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Higher Rail Rates 


iam that reduced earnings threaten the 
value of their securities, railroads of the United 
States asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion June 16 for an increase of 15 percent in freight 
rates. The commission has asked for more specific 
information which at this writing has not been 
furnished by the railroads. We are uncertain, 
therefore, how much agriculture will be affected. 

Agriculture is in no condition to assume a new 
freight burden. It seems hardly necessary to urge 
that every farmers’ organization interest itself 
immediately with a view of opposing this request 
of the railroads. It is certain that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation will be very active in its 
opposition. We have not yet learned of the atti- 
tude taken by the Farmers’ Union, and the 
Grange. 

The position of railway executives is extremely 
difficult. We are sympathetic toward their prob- 
lems and grant that railroads are essential to the 
prosperity of this country. We do feel, however, 
that there are economies within railroad organiza- 
tions that should be practiced altho excelient 
progress has already been made in this respect by 
the roads. 

In this country today there are thousands of 
miles of track over which daily schedules are being 
maintained. This track in many cases had no 
better excuse for existence than pure political 
reasons. Miles of short line track have been ren- 
dered obsolete by automobiles, busses, and trucks. 
A more liberal attitude on the part of the public 
must permit the railroads to close thousands of 
depots and tear up unprofitable track. 

It is interesting to note that the financial papers 
of the East are unanimous in approving the claim 
of the railroads for higher rates. Railroad stocks 
and bonds have entered into the business of banks 
and insurance companies to a point where serious 
reduction in their value would bring a national 
calamity it is claimed. 

We hazard the guess that capital may be 
obliged to take less in earnings during the next few 
years. If such is the case railroads may not be at 
such a disadvantage in marketing their securities 
in competition with securities of other industries. 
Labor of course is saying nothing about the rate 
increase. Should the request meet with approval 
it would eliminate the danger of an impending 
struggle to reduce the rate of pay to railroad em- 
ployees. 

The farmer has come to accept the doctrine that 
he will prosper if a high wage scale is maintained. 
His faith in sucl, a doctrine does not blind him to 
the fact that some schedules may be out of line. 

Of course, we would not ask that capital and 
labor be reduced to the levels of the present year. 
It is frankly believed by leading business men that 
prices this year are abnormally low. 

The situation is certain to be complicated by 
those who believe the railways should pass into 
complete government control. There are also 
numerous and varied candidates eagerly searching 
for a cause on which to build their political plat- 
forms. We would dread to see railroads pushed into 


politics. However, we believe the transportation 
problem has reached such an acute stage that it 
is time for a complete overhauling and rechecking 
of stock. We cannot see where the increased rate, 
if granted, would help the railroads except in the 
indirect manner of forcing the public to a con- 
structive consideration of their real difficulties. The 
Middlewest must scrutinize with extreme care 
any proposed change in the railroad rate structure 
of the nation. 


Leaders Seek Stability 


«ce 

WE MUST learn to feed the market.” That 
may be said to have been the central theme of the 
American Institute of Codperation at Manhattan, 
Kansas, June 8-13. 

A very definite tendency was noted on the 
part of those 2,000 leaders of codperative mar- 
keting in this country to appraise the work of 
the Federal Farm Board. Some question the value 
of stabilization activities, tho we believe the stabi- 
lization of wheat and cotton last year as an 
emergency measure had the approv al of a large 
majority of the group. 

On the other hand the development of large 
commodity organizations of producers whose pur- 
pose it is to supply the market as the market de- 
mands that product was almost unanimously 
endorsed in one way or another by each of the 
various groups. This the Farm Board considers its 
really important job. Codperative leaders are 
somewhat divided in their opinion as to just how 
prominent a part the Farm Board should have in 
such development. 

Some feel that the Farm Board should not loan 
money to codperatives. Most of them are sym- 
pathetic to the Farm Board and especially to the 
individual members. It is our opinion from our 
contacts with this group that most of them feel 
that the Marketing Act is leading us in the right 
direction and that it is being administered by the 
best and most able group of men it was possible 
to assemble. Above all things they are insistent 
that any change in the Act must be made by its 
farmer friends and not by its speculator enemies. 

In not a single instance did we hear a trace of 
support for the debenture or the equalization fee 
among these delegates. Neither did we hear co- 
Operative marketing upheld as a means of arbi- 
trarily raising prices. On the other hand discussion 
of using coéperatives to clean up markets, to 
stabilize quantity and quality, and eliminate mar- 
keting losses featured each of the commodity 
group sessions. That such doctrine is working is 
attested to by the actual results of these various 
coéperatives, most of which are doing a volume 
of business running far into the millions of dollars 
annually. It is also shown by the fact that codper- 
ative marketing has increased nearly §0 percent in 
this country during the past two years. 

Stable prices resulting from uniform quantity 
and quality of products has become the real aim 
of our forward-looking coéperative leaders. That 
is a step which if accomplished will bring solidity 
and stability to agriculture, and will do away with 
high prices and tremendous drops. 
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Got Their 


Money’s Worth 


Light Plants Proved 


Good Investments 


By J. P. Schaenzer 


© vel weeks ago the writer 
visited two of his Columbia County, 
Wisconsin, farmer friends, namely 
John West and John Waugh. Indi- 
vidual lighting plants have been in 
use on both of these farms for 7 and 
10 years respectively. 

John West and his two sons, Don- 
ald and Byron, own and manage 
Pleasant Grove Stock Farm, of 
which 200 acres are under plow. The 
stock consists of an average of 45 
head of Holstein cattle, 25 hogs, 6 
horses, and 500 Buff Orpington 
chickens, of which 300 are laying 
hens. Three brood sows farrow litters 
both spring and fall. An average of 
22 cows are milked thruout the 
entire year. 

Seven years ago West bought his 

automatic light plant. It is a 1,500- 
watt size, furnishing 110 volt direct 
current. The wiring provides for 28 
outlets. In addition to providing for 
ample light in the house, lights are 
located in the dairy barn, milkhouse, 
haymow, machine shed, poultry 
house, and several large yard lights 
illuminate the farmstead. 
_In speaking of the value of good 
lights Mr. West stated that they 
save one-third of the time required 
to do chores with a lantern. This 
was very forcibly demonstrated to 
them last fall. 


AFTER 6.5 years of operation 
West felt that the plant required 
a thoro going over. Fe called in a 
local service man and they decided 
that he had better take the plant 
along to the shop where he had 
things handy and the necessary 
pment to do a good job. As a 

t they were without electric 
vice for two nights. West said, 
‘e fell all over each other and 
ourselves trying to do chores those 
two mornings and evenings, in addi- 


West and Waugh 





J. P. Schaenzer has written 
several articles for Success- 
ful Farming. He is project 
leader of the Wisconsin com- 
mittee for the application of 
electricity to agriculture 


tion to taking considerably longer. 
It again made us realize the value of 
good lights.” 

Before having electric lights the 
West boys had specific instructions 
to get the hay to the cattle and 
horses from the haymow immedi- 
ately when coming home from school 
in the afternoon. The object was to 
eliminate the fire hazard of going 
into the haymow with a lantern. 


Now, at the touch of a button, the 
light goes on in the roof of the barn, 
illuminating it the same as in the 
daytime and the hay may be thrown 
down the hay chutes without any 
danger of fire, day or night. West 
also tells of an incident when he 
hurriedly hung the jantern on what 
he thought was a nail in one of the 
joists of the dairy barn, and when 
= let it go it fell to the floor causing 
an explosion. Fortunately there was 
only one flash of fire; otherwise, 
there might have been a serious loss 
in buildings, animals, and perhaps 
men. 

Last fall, when darkness came on 
and there was still another hour of 
shredding to do, the yard lights 
again did their part in enabling the 
men to finish this job- that evening. 
As a result the neighbors did not 
have to come back to assist with an 
hour of shredding the next morning. 

The starting battery which came 
with the plant lasted for five years 
and was replaced with a new one at 
that time. Repairs and recondition- 
ing of the plant amount to an aver- 
age of $10 per year. Very little time 
outside of filling the tank with gaso- 
line, the crank case with oil, and 
occasionally cleaning a spark plug 
is required in the care of the plant. 
The fuel costs about $75 per year. 
Several years ago West kept a close 
check on the fuel consumption dur- 














ing the winter months and found 
that it cost him 28 cents per day. 
The electricity was used for lights, 
pumping all the water for the stock 
and house, milking the cows, sepa- 
rating the cream, washing, ironing, 
and charging the automobile, truck, 
and radio batteries. 

Since investing in the individual 
light plant, West has lighted an 
average of 300 hens each winter. 
Thus he was able to force the hens 
into laying during the winter months, 
a period of high egg prices. When 
asked regarding the income of his 
egg sales, he replied, “The hens paid 
for the light plant during the first 
three years and have paid all ex- 
penses of operating it since that 
time.” 


A ONE-HALF horsepower motor 
on the pump jack, located in. the 
milkhouse adjacent to the barn, 
pumps all of the water from a depth 
of 45 feet for the house and stock. 
The water for the cattle is pumped 
into a storage tank located in the 
haymow. This supplies the drinking 
cups for the dairy cattle. During 
silo filling when the corn was dry 
the pump was also used for pump- 
ing water into the silo. 

Recently a 74-foot well was drilled 
at the house. An automatic hydro- 

neumatic water supply system is to 
be installed in the near future which 
will supply water under pressure at 
the turn of a faucet at the kitchen 
sink, laundry, and in the bathroom. 

A one-half horsepower motor oper- 
ates the milking machine to milk an 
average of 22 cows. Three single 
units are used. The equipment and 
stanchions are so arranged that a 
total of 27 cows can be milked. A 
one-sixth horsepower motor oper- 
ates an 800-pound cream separator. 
The milking [ Continued on page 42 
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“To every man there openeth 

A Way, and Ways, and a Way, 

And the High Soul climbs the 
High Way, 

And the Low Soul gropes the Low. 

And in between, on the misty 
flats, 

The rest drift to and fro, 

But to every man there openeth 

A High Way, and a Low. 

And every man decideth 

The Way his soul shall go.” 

—John Oxenham 

















Squibs from a Farmer’s 
Notebook 


| aS has given us an annu- 
ally recurring color scheme in her 
wild flowers. We start in with the 


spring flowers in delicate shades of 


lavender and pink. These gradually 
deepen in hue and become more 
brilliant as the later varieties come 
into bloom, and July finds us with 
multicolors. Probably this is best 
expressed in the prairie flowers, es- 
pecially with the lilies and phlox. 
And now in August the color plan 
seems to have yellow in domination, 
and as fall comes on that will be 
interspersed with the 
asters. It is a color picture of life 
ranging from the delicacy of infancy 
thru the brilliancy of youth and on 
into the purple and gold of maturity. 
AuGusT plowing is certainly a 
great weedkiller. Some argue against 
FARMING, 
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purple of 


By George W. Godfrey 


it as a regular practice on the ground 
that it uses up the nitrogen in the 
soil too fast to leave the land ex- 
posed to the sun and air so long 
without plants growing on it. In 
theory that may be right but in 
practice one does not get the oppor- 
tunity except in occasional years to 
plow a field that early. Then, too, 
if there is any moisture, volunteer 
plants and weeds soon occupy the 
space pretty well. The cleaning up 
of the weeds would be worth some 
sacrifice, anyway. 


As I CAME into the house last 
summer I was surprised to find 
mother taking some loaves of bread 
out of the refrigerator preparatory 
to baking them. Men are really 
quite as curious as well as women 
and I wondered why. It seems that 


a sudden dashing shower that morn- 
ing had interrupted the regular 
process of bread baking, as some 
chickens and turkeys had to be 
rescued. This delayed the seer J sO 
much that mother knew some of t 
loaves would get too light io re 
they could be baked, so had slipped 
them into the cold refrigerator to 
arrest their development. I have 
often felt that most of the ingenuity) 
on the farm was expressed outs 
of the house, but as it looks now, 
these farm women have anything t 
work with, they can find as mat 
uses for it as a boy with a jack 
knife. 


THERE is certainly a marked cur- 
tailment in farm incomes because ‘ 

low prices. I do not recall a time 
since I was [ Continued on page 40 
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An irrigating wheel in Egypt 


Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


By J. T. Nichols 


a more than 3,000 years the 
locust has been one of the Io 
plagues of Egypt. Perhaps they 
were worse in the days when Pha- 
roah refused to let the Israelites go 
trom Egypt to their homeland for 
he record says, “And the locusts 
went up over all the land of Egypt, 
| rested in all the coasts of Egypt; 
very grievous were they; before 
them there were no such locusts as 
they; neither after them shall be 
he locusts have come back to 
Feypt many times but from all 
reports they were worse last year 
actually imperiled the whole 
ntry. While there a few months 
[ became very much interested 
the war waged against these 
sts as they were headed toward 
egypt, coming in such swarms that 
darkened the sky. 

Before telling anything about the 
against them I will attempt to 
some idea of a swarm of locusts 

and what it means to a country like 
‘egypt when they come. I visited 
museum of the Royal Agricul- 
| Society where they have ex- 
ts of these locusts, their habits, 


and the way in which they devas- 
tate the country. I discussed the 
matter with the members of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, talked with 
farmers, and read everything I could 
find in regard to the whole locust 
problem. 

One man said that when seen at a 
distance a swarm of locusts is of a 
whitish color something like a 
thunder cloud, or like a gigantic 
flock of pelicans in a radiant sky. 
While beautiful at first sight, in a 
few moments the change is unbe- 
lievable. The sun is darkened as if 
eclipsed. The sight is overwhelming 
and the beholder is awestricken. It 
is something like a mighty blizzard 
or a roaring storm. 


ALL birds disappear as tho the 
ground swallows them. The multi- 
plied millions of locusts seem to take 
possession of both earth and sky. 
Sometimes the swarm covers many 
square miles. Thru binoculars it 
seems to reach up to the limit of 
visibility. For hours the great 
hordes keep coming like a mighty 
flood. Ordinarily they travel at the 
rate of about eight miles per hour. 


These pests are wasteful and dirty. 
They bite at the stem as quickly as 
at the tip of the leaf. They crowd the 
trees so_ the foliage is completely 
hidden. Branches snap and fall be- 
cause of the weight. A tree first 
seems frayed at the edge then twigs 
bend and collapse, and in a little 
while it is as bare.as in the dead of 
winter. 


WHEN night comes the locusts 
sleep on the scene of devastation. 
When the morning sun warms them 
the earth heaves and crawls with 
them. They darken the water in the 
streams. Their droppings cover 
everything. A foul smell fills the air. 
In a day the entire crop of every- 
thing is lost beyond all recovery. 
Soon the enemies of the locusts 
appear. Cranes and storks, hawks 
and buzzards, falcons, and other 
birds, come in flocks. Even wasps 
are on hand paralyzing them by 
stinging, and burying them for 
future food. On the second day, in 
a given instance, the enemies were 
the first to leave and a little later 
the great swarm that was left arose 
and all seemed |Continued on page 44 
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Moore's Holsteins are making money 
on land that once grew wheat 


From Wheat to 


Holsteins 
By E. M. Harmon 


Baers see what you come out 
here for. There are a lot of fellows 
in Nebraska who have done more 
than I have.” George Moore of 
Havelock, Nebraska, was running 
true to form. The day before this 
our mutual friend M. N. Lawritson 
of the Nebraska Dairy Develop- 
ment Society had told me just what 
Moore would modestly say. But 
those are the kind of fellows who 
usually tell you something. He made 
me want to know how he became one 
of the outstandingly successful dairy- 
men of the state. 

I wish I had it in my power to 
make this story as interesting and 
as sincere as his conversation was. 
In the first place, George Moore 
keeps his nose far enough from the 
grindstone so that he has a clear 
view ahead. Maybe it is due to the 
fact that he is an airplane pilot; 
in fact, he owns a plane. At any rate, 
as far back as 1923 he saw some- 
thing out on the horizon that didn’t 
look good to him as a wheat farmer. 
So he quit wheat. 

His foresight in this direction 
gives evidence of the fact that being 
raised in the city of Lincoln has not 
handicapped his ability in farm 
management. He was 18 years old 
before he had any farm experience. 
Then, according to his own expres- 
sion, he started farming “on a shoe- 
string.’ 

A few years with wheat on his 160- 
acre Nebraska farm had notstrength- 
ened that “‘shoestring” very much. 
So when he launched into dairy 
farming and bought three purebred 
Holstein cows at the Nebraska state 
sale in 1923 the venture was made 
more on nerve than on financial 
ability. The average man would 
probably have failed. 
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But George Moore is not an 
average man. He knew practi- 
cally nothing about cows. He 
realized that. So he put his faith 
in Extension Dairymen M. L. 
Flack of the Nebraska College 
of Agriculture, M. N. Lawritson 
of the Nebraska Dairy Develop- 
ment Society, and others associ- 
ated with them, as well as what 
he could read. And he studied the 
business side of the venture he had 
undertaken. Today in showing one 
that outstanding herd of Holsteins 
he constantly refers to the help he 
has had. After all, that attitude is 
probably the surest proof of any- 
one’s ability. 


He nas been a member of the 
local dairy herd improvement asso- 
ciation ever since it was organized 
in 1925. The records of the herd tell 
the best story of his progress. The 
first year the herd average was 8,767 
poosde of milk and 301 pounds of 

utterfat per cow. Each year has 
shown an increase till last year the 
average was 10,794 pounds of milk 
and 365 pounds of fat. Half of his 
herd of 22 cows was 2-year-old heif- 
ers and in addition to that the ex- 
ceptionally dry, hot summer cut his 
production far under what it would 
normally have been. This shows that 
his production and profits are des- 
tined to go on up materially. 

Most of his herd is descended from 
the original three cows purchased in 
1923. He did buy five additional 
foundation cows two years ago. He 
no sooner tells you of this, however, 
then he tells also of his precautions 
for the health of his herd. If there is 
any one subject on which he is a 
crank it is disease control. He does 


not like to buy animals on. account 


George Mocre knows where he is going 
with his dairy herd 


of the danger of introducing disease. 

His herd has been accredited for 
five years as free from tuberculosis. 
The whole herd is also blood tested 
for Bang abortion and he -has never 
had a reactor. Along with this there 
has been very. little breeding or 
udder trouble, which he feels is 
largely due to the fact that he has 
kept clear of Bang disease. The fact 
that he has bought so few animals 
has helped to keep the herd disease- 
free, and no cattle come on the place 
without being tested for both tuber- 
culosis and Bang disease. 

Another subject on which George 
Moore is a crank is that of breeding. 
The senior herd sire is from a cow 
with a record of 906 pounds of but- 
terfat in a year and his whole pedi- 
gree on both sides is full of high- 
producing individuals as well as es 
ab pny The daughters of th 

ull are just coming on now and are 
remarkable-looking prospects. Mo re 
is sold on the :dea of proved bull . 
and he is not going to let this bull 
get away till he knows what the 
daughters will do at the pail. 


THE junior herd sire boasts six 
nearest dams averaging over 25,000 
pounds of milk and 800 pounds of 
butterfat. He is being mated to the 
daughters of the senior sire and he, 
too, is to be kept till proved. 
Moore [Continued on page 94 
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CUT. COSTS and SAVE 
with the 


FARMALL 


LOT of heavy power jobs-are now ahead of the 

farmer. Plowing, belt work, corn picking, etc., 
will make heavy drains on time and man power all 
summer and fall. It is an ideal time to get a Farm- 
ail Tractor on the job and start with the efficiencies 


Ll 


and economies of the Farmall System. 


Next year’s crops begin with the plow. Let the 
ample power of the Farmall tackle that slow, horse- 
killing job in double-quick time. 
way at the belt — threshing, ensilage cutting, and 
other belt work that only a tractor can handle. 
Increase the profits of the corn crop by the cost- 
cutting work of the picker. (Read the record of 


Christensen Bros. shown here) 


Next year you can make a complete showing of 
Farmall savings and build up a profit margin on 
every field operation from spring on. Put the 
McCormick-Deering Farmall to work mow at fall 
plowing. Tractor operation is now more econom- 
ical than ever — gasoline is cheaper today than it 


has been for many years. 


Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer about the 
3-annual-payment plan. Liberal terms make it easy 


to cut your costs with a Farmall. 





Make it earn its 





FARMALL at the PLOW 
With two 14-in. bottoms the Farmall plows up to 9 acres in a 10-hour 
day. The whole job is easily done in a hurry, in spite of hot weather. 
Time is saved for other productive work. 





FARMALL at the BELT 


r . . Besides its great success at cultivating and planting, mowing, and all 
. ARMALL Power and Equipment Help Christensen i other field power work, the Farmall is particularly adapted for all 
Brothers, Lyons, Neb., Keep Corn Production 
Costs on 72 Acres Down to 11.8 cents a Bushel 


Land worth about $150 per acre Yield per acre, 50 bushels 


Vays 
































Tract. Cost|Labor Cost| Total 
OPERATION at $4.60 | at $3.00 | Tractor & 
Per Day Per Day |Labor Cost 
Plowing (2 14-inch bottoms) - - - -| $ 3496 | $ 22.80 | $ 57.76 
Packing (12-foot) - : 11.50 7.50 19.00 
Disking (8-foot) - 18 40 12.00 30.40 
Planting (4-row 6.90 4.50 11.40 
Harrowing (16-foot) 6.90 4.50 11.40 
Cultivating, 3 times (2-row)- - - - 52.90 34.50 87.40 
Harvesting (2-row picker) - - . 23.00 15.00 38.00 
Haulireene Geer Gate. «..0. 2 0. EB ccsstecctes Lh ontescedunll hendotes 
Total - - -| $154.5 | $100.80 | $255.36 
ther Costs 
Machinery other than tractor 57.69 
Seed : ° . . : : 20.00 
Hauling to crib, man and team, 5 days 30.00 
Share of general farm overhead - 60 00 
Total Crop Cost $423.05 





Yield, 3,600 Bushels — Cost Per Bushel, 11.8 Cents 
Christensen Brothers’ Cost Per Acre, $5.88 


Sovernment Average Cost Per Acre, On Corn Belt Farms with 


Similar Yields, $17.11 











These costs include all controllable operating expenses but do not 
clude land rental or land taxes and interest on investment in land. 


i belt work in its power range, and for power take-off operations. 





FARMALL and CORN PICKER 


A good part of your corn profit will depend on keeping harvesting 
costs down, and nothing equals the McCormick-Deering picker— 1 
and 2-row, Farmall type and pull-type. Ask the dealer for details. 
This is what Jos. E. Fisher, Lafayette, Ind., says: 

“I am more than pleased with my Farmall 2-row picker. I 
picked 375 acres with it, or 14,000 bushels, with a repair ex- 
pense of $1.90. Picked 23 acres one day, at the rate of 120 
bushels per hour in 50-bushel corn. Some machine! If it isn't 
a McCormick-Deering Farmall picker it isn’t a corn picker.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 











606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated \ Chicago, Illinois 





See Advertising Index, page 49 











Ivan B. Boyd 


Plans Your 





The Bachelor’s Reverie 
is not merely a fireside 
dream but a clever 
style review 








Rural Recreations 


Edina July all our entertain- 
ments at camp were merely for en- 
joy ment. Now, however, with camp 
days drawing to a close and visiting 
day for all the parents and friends 
coming, you will want something 
that not only entertains but shows 
what you have learned and accom- 
plished. 

Betty made me promise to tell 
you all about their entertainments 
for visiting day. The sewing girls are 
having a fashion revue, using the 
play “The Bachelor’s Reverie.” 
Tubby is to play the part of the old 
bachelor dozing by the fire, and as 
he falls asleep and dreams of his 
former sweethearts, they appear and 
talk to him. 

There is the schoolgirl, the ath- 
letic girl, the country girl, the belle 
of the ball, the college girl, the 
widow, the coquette, and others. As 
each appears, a reader reads a verse 
telling why the bachelor did not 
think she would make a suitable 
wife. The last is the widow who 

“‘taps his heart’s most secret spring,” 
but she turns from him in scern. The 
last verse contains a very Wise sug- 
gestion. All of the charming girls he 
has jilted come back to jeer at him, 
and the reader concludes with: 
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““Humbly think, when you go to woo, 
Not who you’ ll have, but who'll have 
you.” 


The girls didn’t like to put on a 
straight fashion revue, and this 
little play gave them a plot to make 
it more interesting. They could show 
the newest styles for all occasions, 
and they could also display the 
work they had done in sewing. If 
you would like something of this 
kind, but not just this plot, we are 
describing several fashion shows in 
the August rural recreations leaflet. 

The girls’ class in homemaking 
has several subjects to cover, and 
Betty, June, and Helen have been 
detailed to arrange something on 
the subject as there aren’t any plays 
or entertainments on such a theme, 
so the girls just have to be original 
and work out something themselves. 
Perhaps if you have to plan some- 
thing of this sort you’d like to over- 
hear what they are saying. All right, 
we'll just crawl up on this log where 
we can see and hear everything with- 
out disturbing them. Helen is talk- 
ing. 

“Well, we’re making some prog- 
ress. Now we know that we want to 
arrange our color schemes in some 


sort of a play—we’re going to have 
the girl planning her home—but 
where do we go from there?” 

June pops up like a jack-in-the- 
box. “I have it. Why not let differ- 
ent girls impersonate the colors— 
we can pin strips of crepe paper to 
the fronts of their dresses—and as 
the girl is deciding on different ar 
ors for her rooms, have these gir 
representing the colors astm 
their reactions to each other. We 
could even have people impersonate 
the rooms—start with the girl talk- 
ing to another who is impersonating 
—say—a north bedroom—” 

Helen looks puzzled. “But | 
don’t—”’ 

“You don’t have to. All you have 
to do is to sit down and write what 
I say. We'll write it all out in play 
form. Now—” 

Girl: ““North Bedroom, what colors 
do you think would be becoming t 
you?” . 

North Bedroom: ‘Warm colors, 0! 
course: shades of yellow, orange, or 
red. You see, some colors are warm 
and some are cold. Yellow, orange, 
or red make us think of the sun and 
fire, but blue makes us think of the 
sky and sea and things that suggest 
coldness. | Continued on page 25 
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for Better periormance 


im Kvery engine 





GUARANTEED 
DEPENDAB 


-“o 
Fei 


Change spark plugs once a year 
for better engine performance 
All motor car and engine manufacturers, as well as millions 


of motorists, have proved the efficiency and economy of 
this practice. Install Champions and be sure of better 


fh 


i 
Ae 


[ 





power and flexibility; better starting, idling and top speed. 


; 





‘Bante is one positive and 
unfailing way to insure better 
performance for every farm en- 
gine including cars, trucks, trac- 
tors and stationary engines. Equip 
them with a complete set of the 
new and improved Champion 
Spark Plugs. See the full name 
Champion on the box and on the 
spark plugs, and be sure you are 
buying the one and only Champion 
among spark plugs. From the day 
you put in Champions, you will 
understand why they continue 
to excel and outsell throughout 
the world. Begin today—at the 
modest Champion cost—to profit 
by the better performance which 
Champions bring to every engine. 
Champion Spark Plug Company, 


Toledo, Ohio; Windsor, Ontario 








See Advertising Index, page 49 








Summer Fruits 


Mean Simple 


Desserts 
Says Ruth Jacobs 


D. YOU remember “way back 
when” we thought it a mark of 
indolence or maybe a breach of eti- 
quette to serve a plain fruit dessert 
to “company.” And isn’t it fine 
that we’ve passed over that stage 
and have come to regard the simple 
fruit dessert< with the highest of 
favor. Thank fortune that the natu- 
ral goodness of*plattr fresh or cooked 
fruit cannot be improved upom.by 
intricate preparation; and wien the 
summer sun shines hottest what is 
more appealing to the appetite than 
cool, refreshing fruit? Do remember 
to serve fruits cold that are intended 
to be cold — we know how much 
more delightful watermelon or can- 
taloupe is when it is chilled thoroly! 

The most simple of all fruit des- 
serts is probably raw fresh fruit 
served plain or with sugar or plain 
or whipped cream. Who would dare 
let strawberries, raspberries, black- 
barries, and peaches pass by with- 
out enjoying them in this luscious 
state? Blueberries and grapes are 
made especially tempting if a thin 
sugar sirup is poured over them and 
they are allowed to stand about one 
hour. 

Fresh fruits are always popular 
when served as shortcake, as a top- 
ping for cakes or with crisp ready- 
to-eat cereal, but have you ever 
tried crushed strawberries or rasp- 
berries over warm gingerbread? And 
the best pie you ever ate can be 
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quickly and easily made by filling 
a baked pie crust with slightly 
crushed and sweetened berries and 
topping it: sparingly with whipped 


‘cream. 


Fresh fruits may be combined if 
they happeit to be in season to- 
gether. Strawberries and fresh pine- 
apple taste well together as do 
peaches and pears, and cataloupe’and 
watermelon. A combination of the 
two melons cut into cubes or balls, 
mixed with cubes of peaches or 
pears and a little orange juice poured 
over makes quite a festive dessert. 


In MIXING fresh or cooked fruits 
it is a good idea to add a tiny 
amount of lemon juice. This seems 
to bring out the flavor of each fruit 
and also tends to preserve their 
natural colors. We may also mix fresh 
fruits with cooked or canned fruits. 
Some very interesting results are 

ossible since most fruits are in 
Some with each other and it is 
likewise a chance to combine left- 
overs. Fresh strawberries or rasp- 
berries are enhanced by the addition 
of canned cubes of pineapple or 
pears or peaches or a combination 
of all. If bananas are available they 
may be added, too. Watermelon and 
cantaloupe mix nicely with canned 
peaches and pears. 


And what a festive dessert this 
appears to be—yet it is one of the 
very simplest. Even the service 
makes a difference! 


Mrs. Jacobs, who tests our recipes 
in the Successful Farming tast- 
ing-test kitchen, claims short 
cake as one of the most popular 
summer desserts 


Usually the most common errors 
in cooking fresh fruit are the addi- 
tion of too much sugar and over- 
cooking. Fruit must be just sweet 
enough to taste’ right but when 
oversweetened it’ becomes sickening 
and loSes its refreshing goodness. 
And nothing appéals~to the eye 
more than fruit cooked so that it 
retains its shape if it is so intended. 
Cooking in rather small amounts 
helps to insure this as well as cook- 
ing only until tender. If a heavy 
sirup is desired it is best to lift the 
fruit out of the sirup as soon as it is 
tender then boil the sirup to the de- 
sired stage and pour over the fruit. 
In our Middlewest, where apples 
are plentiful, it is often difficult to 
keep the family interested in them. 
Have you tried “cooking them in 
juice left from peaches, plums, pine- 
apple, and cranberries? Or they may 
be cooked with peaches or pears. 


For apples that cook up easily, 
try beating them with a rotary 
beater to a smooth sauce. Each 
serving may be topped with cus- 
tard, whipped cream, or a half of a 
cooked peach. Damon plums or 
other Sone large plums are 
delicious when peeled, cooked ten- 
der without sugar, then cooled an@ 


the sugar [ Continued on page 26 
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The Old Grey Mare 


-/s more what she used fo be 


= Once the Old Grey Mare was America’s 
chief power—and the mother of future power. 

Today a lot of farmers are looking at it 
that way again. 


She has taken her place alongside the 





oe Pe 3 tractor as a respected source of farm power. 
“a SS There are three kinds of farms in America: 





Opular 


The Power Farm 

The Horse Farm 

And the Horse and Power Farm. 

Oliver has the tools for them all... 

Each has its place as a way of making a 
living and profit. It is up to each farmer to 
decide whether the tractor, the horse and 
; tractor or the old grey mare best suit his 
i 1) Pa ) method of farming. 
ae mo If yours is a horse farm, run it with horses. 

If yours is a power farm, run it with power. 

If it is a horse and power farm, select the 
combination of horses and power that will 
operate it most economically. 

Oliver Dealers and Salesmen will be glad 


to assist you or send the coupon, checking 
the tools that interest you. 
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Helping Homemakers 


By Katherine Goeppinger 


Washing Away 
Blue Monday 


Pies Germany comes an inter- 
esting report of a problem in effec- 
tive rinsing of.clothes in hard water. 
The results of defective rinsing of 
clothes after laundering are readily 
recognized by a yellow color, un- 
pleasant odor, and hardness of 
touch. This effect depends on the 
hardness of the water, the tempera- 
ture of the rinsing water, and the 
quantity of the first rinsing water. 

As a result of this scientific study, 
the following recommendations are 
made: hot rinsing water is the first 
requirement. For the first rinsing, a 
small amount of water should be 
used so that only a small quantity 
of the hard water lime salts can 
combine with the soap left in the 
clothes. The second rinsing water 
should be warm and more generous 
and the third water may without 
risk be cold. Quite a simple solution 
to an old problem, isn’t it? 

Here is a simple test to determine 
when the clothes have been rinsed 
sufficiently. Hold a sample of the 
final rinsing water to the light in a 
glass tumbler. If it is not perfectly 
clear, you know that the particles 
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of dirt will settle back into the 
clothes again. 


Greaseless Cake Pans 


When preparing aluminum cake 
pans to bake butter cake, it is not 
necessary to grease them, says Miss 
Mary Irene fac home economics 
director for a manufacturer of cook- 
ing utensils. The loose-bottomed 
pans become greased enough from 
the cake itself to make removal an 
easy matter. The solid bottom pans 
may be treated as follows: 

Fit oiled paper into the bottoms 
(not the sides of the pan). Allow the 
cake to stand on a cool surface about 
3 minutes after it comes from the 
oven. Then cut around the sides 
with a spatula, invert the cake pan, 
and quickly remove the paper. This 
is an easy method of preparing a 
cake pan and leaves it practically 
clean for washing. 


Canning Cautions 


The recent cases of food poisoning 
in North Dakota, in mi 4 12 per- 
sons died from eating home-canned 
peas, and in Nebraska, where two 
persons died from eating home- 
canned spinach, have prompted the 





Rinsing in hard water is a problem. This article 
tells you how to avoid these difficulties 


United States Department of Agri 
culture to call attention again to a 
method of canning nonacid vege- 
tables in the home to guard against 
the deadly botulinus poison. 

Any vegetable should be thoroly 
washed before it is canned, as much 
spoilage is due to soil contamina- 
tion. The bacteria that cause botv- 
lism are abundant in many soil: 
Some may be present in most soils 
and consequently may be on the 
vegetables to be canned. When these 
bacteria germinate in a closed con- 
tainer they form a deadly poison. 
They will not grow in salt solutions, 
however, if the percentage of salt | 
higher than 9 percent, and they wil! 
be killed at boiling temperature 
the solution is sufficiently acid. 

In the canning of meats and no! 
acid vegetables—peas, asparagus, 
beans, corn, beets, carrots, pumpkin, 
and spinach—the only safe course 1s 
to destroy all bacteria that may be 
present by canning under steam 
>ressure, according to the Bureau of 
tons Economics. In the case of 
acid vegetables and fruits, such a 
tomatoes, apples, peaches, and ie: 
ries, the bacteria are killed at boiling 
temperature (212 degrees F.) since 
the acid in the juices helps in killing 
the vegetative |Continued on page 2 
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COMPARE 
THESE PRICES 


AvTOMOBILE Manufactarers do not take | 


chances with special brand tires. Why should 


you take the risk when you can save money | 


by buying Firestone quality Oldfield type from 


our dealers and in addition get their service. | 


We list leading replacement sizes. 














rticle 


























Our *A 
TIRE | Dealers’ | Special 
MAKE OF CAR] SIZE Cash Brand 
Price, | Mail Or- 
Each der Tire 
Fou! 
Labor a 4.40-21) $4.98 | $4.98 
Chevrolet____|4.50-20} 5.60] 5.60 
Ford________|4.50-21] 5.69] 5.69 | 
Ford______.__ 
Chevrolet__ >}4.75-19] 6.65] 6.65 
Whippet____ 
Erskine - 
Plymouth } 4.75-20) 6.75 oS 
Chandler___} 
DeSoto_____.. 
Dodge______.. 
Durant 
Gr’h’m-P’ge . 5.00-19] 6.98; 6.98 
Pontiac 
Roosevelt__ 
Willys-Kn’t_) 
Essex____.___. 7.10 
Reamer } 5.00-20| 7.10 | 
Marquette__ y 7.90 
Oldstesbiie S251 1-99 
Buick____|5.25-21] 8-57 | 8-57 
Auburn____ 
Jordan_____. 5.50-18| 8.75 8.75 
| eee 
Gardner_____. 
Marmon.____ 
Oskland 5.50-19] 8.90] 8.90 
Peerless____- 
Studebaker. 
Chrysler. a } 6 00-18 11.20 11.20 
Viking ___. F 
Franklin_____ 
Hudson - 6.00-19] 21.40 | 11.40 | 
| Hupmobile. 
LaSalle______ 6.00-20| 21-50 | 11.50 
Packard_____. 
Pierce-Arrow |6,00-21| 11.65 | 11.65 
Stutz__ ---|6.50-20| 13.10 | 13.10 
Cadillac____ 
Linen \ 7.00-20] 15.35 | 15.35 
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INSIST 


on the INSIDE FACTS 
| Before You Buy YOUR TIRES 





NDERNEATH 
the surface is 
where you get the 
cold truth about tire 
values, It’s the inside 
of the tire—the 
method of construc- 





parisons, uninflu- 
enced by any sales 
propaganda. Check 
every vital point — 
rubber volume, 
weight, width, thick- 
ness, and plies under 





tion and the quality 

and quantity of materials — that 
determine its Stamina, Perform- 
ance, Safety, VALUE. You can no 
more tell the quality of a tire by 
its outside appearance than you 
can tell the character of a man by 
the kind of clothes he wears. 
Firestone Service Dealers have 
cross sections of Firestone and 
special brand mail order tires. Go 
to them and make your own com- 





Double Guarantee 
—Every tire manufactured by Firestone 
bears the name “FIRESTONE” and car- 
ries Firestone’s unlimited guarantee and 
that of our 25,000 Service Dealers and 
Service Stores. You are doubly protected. 








the tread. Then buy 
accordingly — ON FACTS AND 
FACTS ALONE, Against the va- 
rious claims presented about dif- 
ferent tires, isn’t this the most 
logical suggestion ever made to 
you? Could there be any more 
positive way to definitely deter-_ 
mine which tires offer you the 
most for your money? There can 
be no question or controversy 
when you get the FACTS yourself. 








CONSTRUCTION and QUALITY 


COMPARE 























Firestone} scented 

4-50-21 TIRE |r| ee 

der Tire 

sere Rubber Vol.,cu.in. | 172 | 162 
Mere Weight, pounds . |16.99/ 15.73 
nat Width, inches . .|4-75/| 4.74 
Iaere Thickness,inch .| .627/] .§78 

IMere Plies at Tread . .| 6 7 
wee Price .... ./$569 +59 

















A “Special Brand” Tire is made by a man- 
ufacturer for distributors such as Mail Or- 
der houses, oil companies and others, under 
a name that does not identify the tire man- 
ufacturer te the public, usually because he 
builds his “best quality” tires under his own 
name. Firestone puts his name on EVERY 
tire he makes. 








Call on the Firestone Service Dealer or Service Store in Your Commu- 


nity and See For Yourself Sections Cut From Various Tires, 


Ba «Compare Quality — Construction — and Price! “Qe 


restone 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 





See Advertising Index, page 49 
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Successful Recipes From 
Our Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Mexican Steak 
(A meat dish that everyone will like) 

Select a round steak or a pot 
roast cut 2 inches thick and weigh- 
ing about 4 pounds. Sprinkle gener- 
ously with salt and pepper and 
dredge with flour. Brown on both 
sides in hot fryings then add 2 medi- 
um onions sliced, 2 green peppers 
shredded, 14% cupfuls of canned or 
cooked tomatoes, and 114 cupfuls of 
diced, canned, or fresh mushrooms 
(if canned, add the juice). Season to 
taste with salt and pepper and cover 
tightly. Place in a moderate oven of 
350 degrees and bake for about 2 
hours or until the meat is very ten- 
der. The sauce may be served over 
the meat or over a border of noodles 
which have been cooked tender in 
salted boiling water and arranged 
around the meat. Serves Io to 12 
persons.—Mrs. W. B., Wisconsin. 


Macaroons 


(MaKEs AaBout 30 MACAROONS) 
(These were especially good for summer lunches) 
3 egg whites 1 cupful of coconut 


1 cupful of sugar 1 cupful of nutmeats 
3 cupfuls of corn flakes 


Beat the egg whites until stiff. 
Fold in the sugar gradually, then the 
coconut, and cornflakes. Drop by 
spoonfuls on a baking sheet, shaping 
te somewhat with a spoon. Bake 
in a slow oven of 325 degrees for 
about 15 to 20 minutes. Cool slightly 
before removing from the pan. These 
are good chewy cookies and easy to 
combine.—Mrs. M. M., Indiana. 


Favorite Cucumber 


Pickles 


Wash 2 gallons of medium-sized 
cucumbers. Dissolve 2 cupfuls of 
salt in 1 gallon of scalding water and 
pour over the cucumbers. Let stand 
for about a week, making sure that 
the cucumbers are held under the 
brine with a weight. Pour off the 
brine, rinse, and cover with boiling 
water and let stand 24 hours. Drain 
again and cover with boiling water 
to which a piece of alum the size of 
a hulled walnut has been added. Let 
stand 24 hours, then drain and split 

each pickle into halves. Prepare the 
following: 


8 cupfuls of sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of celery 
seed YG cupful of ground 
4 cupful of mixed pick- horseradish 
ling spices 2 quarts of mild vinegar 


Mix the above ingredients and 
heat to scalding. Pour over the cu- 
cumbers for 3 succeeding mornings, 
heating the mixture to scalding each 
time. Pack into jars and seal while 
hot.—Mrs. M. F., Illinois. 
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A few sticks of cinna- 
mon, about 2 ounces 





5 cupfuls of milk 
1 cupful of cream 
2 cupfuls of sugar 


Mrs. W. F. B. 


recipe for Chapter Five. 





FROZEN LEMON ORANGE CREAM 


(Two Quarts) 

Heat 1 cupful of the milk to scalding, add the sugar and stir until the 
sugar is thoroly dissolved. Add to the remaining milk and mix with the cream 
and salt. Pour into a 2-quart freezer, pack with ice and salt, and freeze to a 
mush. Add the lemon and orange juice and continue freezing. Remove the 
ladle, pack with ice and salt, and let stand about 3 hours before serving.— 


Clip this recipe for your Successful Farming Cook Book. This zs another 


4, teas sppontat of salt 
44 cuptul of lemon juice 
4% cupful of orange juice 








Salmon Souffle With 


Spanish Sauce 


1 pound can of salmon 3 tablespoonfuls of 
1 cupful of soft fine bread melted butter 

crumbs 2 teaspoonfuls of lemon 
14 cupful of milk juice 
3 eggs Salt and paprika to taste 


Remove the bones and other un- 
desirable portions from the salmon. 
Mash*to a paste. Add the crumbs to 
the milk, which has been heated to 
scalding, and stir until smooth. Add 
to the salmon with the melted but- 
ter, lemon juice, and the egg yolks, 
beaten until well mixed. Fold in the 
egg whites, beaten stiff, and season 
with salt and paprika. Place in a 
buttered baking dish, set in a pan of 
hot water, and bake in a slow oven 
of 325 to 350 degrees for 45 minutes 
or until firm in the center. Let stand 
about 15 minutes then unmold on a 
platter and pour over: 


SPANISH SAUCE 


3 tablespoonfuls of butter 


3 tablespoonfuls of pi- 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour 


mentos mashed to a 


1% cupfuls of milk and paste 
cream (half and half) 34 cupful of peas cooked 
Salt to taste tender 


Melt the butter in a saucepan, 
add the flour, and smooth to a paste. 
Add the milk and cream and stir un- 
til a thick smooth sauce is formed. 
Add the pimentos and peas and 
season to taste with salt. Pour over 
the souffle and serve.—Mrs. O. S., 
Indiana. 


Spiced Wild Grape Jelly 


(Delicious with meats) 

1 peck of wild grapes, not 
quite ripe _ 

1 quart of vinegar (not 
too strong) 


14 cupful of whole cloves 

44 cupful of broken stick 
cinnamon, or about 2 
ounces 

12 cupfuls of sugar 


The grapes may or may not be 
taken from the stem. Add the spices 





Our readers’ recipes are better every 
month. Have you sent one your 
family enjoys most? Remember one 
dollar is paid for each recipe printed. 
—Editors. 











and vinegar and cook until soft 
Drain in a jelly bag overnight. B 
the juice 20 minutes, add the sug 
which has been heated in the ove 
and boil until the jelly stage 
reached. Pour into sterilized glass« 
and cover with parafin.—Mres. J. O 
D., Massachusetts. 


Summer Vegetable Salad 
(What salad could be better?) 


3 large tomatoes cu.c into 
eighths 

3 medium cucumbers cut 
into large chunks 

3 large raw carrots grated 
or shredded 


1 me onion, sliced 


1 cuptul, of diced celery 
or icicle radishes 
Mayonnaise or French 
ressing 
Lettuce 


Have the vegetables cool and 
firm. Mix lightly with enough salad 
dressing to moisten and serve on 
lettuce. The vegetables may be 
varied to suit the taste or the supply 


at hand.—Mrs. R. M. H., Georgia. 


Country Fried Chicken 
(Tender chicken with a golden crust) 


Dress a young chicken, cut int 
suitable pieces for serving and let 
stand in a cold place at least 12 
hours before cooking. Sprinkle with 
salt and pepper and roll in flour, al- 
lowing as much flour to adhere t 
the pieces as is possible. Have read 
a heavy skillet containing about 
cupful of butter and lard (half and 
half), heated smoking hot. Arrange 
the fowl in the skillet, reduce the 
heat, and cover tightly. Allow it t 
fry slowly so that it is browned 
nicely in about 30 minutes (for med 
um-sized fowl). Turn, cover agai 
and continue to fry slowly unt 
brown. It the chicken is rather larg: 
4 cupful of cream, milk, or wate! 
may be added at the last and a 
lowed to cook another 20 minutes, 
still tightly covered. Arrange the 
chicken on a piatter and serve with 
cream gravy made of the fryings, 
using some thin cream with th 
milk.—Mrs. C. R. S., Llinois. 
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for Chevrolet’s unexcelled economy 


[—_ Why is it that a car so 











big and powerful as the 
Chevrolet Six costs so little to operate 
and maintain? The answer lies in five out- 


standing factors of Chevrolet economy: 


Engine Design 
makes Chevrolet fuel consumption so 
low that 20 miles to the gallon of gaso- 
line is nothing unusual for a Chevrolet 


owner, 


Chassis Design —as 
evidenced by Chevrolet’s long, heavy 
frame, four parallel mounted springs, and 
smooth-running six-cylinder engine. This 
makes it possible for the Chevrolet Six to 


run dependably, day after day. 


Excellence of Manufacture 


also adds to Chevrolet dependability and 
long life. Pistons, for instance, are built 
so carefully, and held true to such close 
limits of precision, that many owners 
have gone 20,000 miles or more, without 
having their motors opened for major 


servicing. 


.. High Ouality Materials are 
used throughout the Chevrolet car— 
costly nickel steel, chrome-vanadium 
steels, chrome-nickel steels—to assure 
trouble-free, low-cost service for tens of 


thousands of miles. 


pomical Nationwide 

with its low flat-rate charges 

on both labor and genuine parts, is avail- 
able at 10,000 dealers throughout the 
country, who also offer the protection of 
the most liberal owner’s service policy 


ever to back a low-priced car. 


in addition to all these basic 





Remember 
economies—Chevrolet offers the extra 
advantage of one of the lowest delivered 
prices on the market. And this cost may 
be spread over a period of many months by 
the liberal G.M.A.C., plan. 
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Five reasons 


























The New Chevrolet Coach 








NEW CHEVROLET SIX 


The Great American Value 





New Low Prices — Roadster, $475; Sport Roadster, $495; Phaeton, $510; Standard Coupe, 
$535; Coach, $545; Standard Five-Window Coupe, $545; Sport Coupe, $575; Five-Passenger Coupe, 
$595; Convertible Cabriolet, $615; Standard Sedan, $635; Special Sedan, $650; Convertible Landau 
Phaeton, $650. Special equipment extra. Chevrolet truck chassis, $355 to $590. Low delivered prices 


and easy terms. All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 








You should always remember this quali- 
ty of colors in arranging the color 
schemes of your rooms. You would want 
me in warm colors, because cold colors 
would add to the chilly atmosphere of 
a north room.’ 

Girl: “Oh, I never had thought of 
colors in that way. But how about 
violet or green? Are they warm or cold?” 

North Bedroom: “That depends. Violet 
is made by mixing red and blue, and if 
it is a reddish violet it is warm, but if 
the blue is the stronger, the color is cold. 
Green, a mixture of blue and yellow, is 
the same way. If it is a yellow-green, it 
is warm; if a blue-green, cold.” 

Girl: “Well, that makes decorating 
much more interesting. I think I will 
have your walls tinted a soft shade of 
yellow, and the woodwork a deeper, old 
ivory color.” [Here we have the girls 
wearing these colors come in and greet 
the North Bedroom in a friendly man- 
ner. They seem to get along nicely.] 
“Then I'll use soft ecru curtains with 
drapes shading from the color of the 
wall to an orange.” [Now we will have 
three shades of yellow come in, with one 
of the girls wearing a wide strip of bright 
orange. The orange makes herself un- 
pleasant by always standing in front of 
the other two.] 

North Bedroom: “You have too much 
orange. You must never have a large 
space of any intense color as it detracts 
from all the rest of the room. Just a 
little of the orange would be better in 
your drapes.” [Orange goes out and the 
same girl or another may come in wear- 
ing a narrow strip, and she quietly takes 
her place with the other colors, smiling 
at each one.] 

Girl: “My, I’m glad you could tell me 
what was wrong. I might not have 
realized and let orange spoil my room. 
How about my lovely blue-green rug for 
contrast?” [Blue-green comes in and 
starts quarreling with the other colors.] 

North Bedroom: “Oh, you mustn’t put 
her in here—it isn’t possible for them to 
live in the same room. Why don’t you 
use a touch of—” [Just then Black en- 
ters.]} 

Black: ““Why don’t you use me?” 

Girl: “Oh, I couldn’t use you! You’re 
not even a color.” 

Black: “That’s because you’re not 
used to me. But interior decorators are 
beginning to realize that I have my 
place even if I’m not a color. Touches 
here and there serve to bring out and 
inte nsify your color scheme.” 

Girl: “You do seem to add something. 
And now I’ll put the finishing touches— 
a beautiful old quilt of blocks shaded 
from yellow to orange-red—and a rug— 
a small dark brown one.” 

“There! Now how does that sound? 
Read it over, Helen.” 

But we don’t want to hear it read 
over, and you have probably heard 

10 nough to help you work out your play 
n interior decoration. We'll just wan- 
ler on to see what else we can learn. 

Goodness, what’s going on over here? 
Oh, it’s Tubby directing the health 
or “Peter Pain and the Good Health 

.ids.”” 

“Now, looka here, Skinny, you don’t 

act like a Peter Pain at all. You act too 


Rural Recreations 


—too—well; you ought to act listless 
and tired all the time. And Charlie, pep 
up! You’re John Joy, but you don’t act 
like it. If you fellows don’t get into this 
better I’ll have to switch your parts. 
Come on now, Peter Pain, you’re visit- 
ing John Joy—act like those two grips 
are heavy—now say your speech: ‘I 
had to bring two bags, tho, one for 
clothes and the other for my medicine.’ 
Open up the bag and start taking out all 
the bottles. 

“Now, June, you’re John Joy’s moth- 
able . .-. 
Peter Pain, you’re supposed to be eat- 
ing candy "all the time before dinner 
..+ That’s good, you’re all doing better. 
June, the boys have gone and you read 
the letter from Peter’s mother . . . huh! 
You always forget there—get this right 
this time: ‘Peter is my darling. I try 
never to cross him in any way, for it 
makes him so peevish to be crossed. His 
digestion is poor, so please see to it that 
he takes his medicine regularly.’ 

No, no, no! There the letter reads, 








TODAY 


When I hear folks lamentin’ 
Th’ days that are now dead, 
‘Tis little that I’m heedin’ 
Th’ words that they have said, 
For something has me thinkin’ 
I’m wiser far than they, 
Because I’m bein’ busy 
With today. 


When I hear dreamers tellin’ 
About th’ days to be, 

‘Tis little that I’m carin’, 
Although they pity me, 

For something has me floutin’ 
Th’ foolish words they say, 

Because I’m bein’ happy 
With today. 


—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 











‘Peter adores the movies. I go with him 
several nights each week, but I see to 
it that he is in bed by 11: 3o each night.’ 
All right, I guess you’ve got that 
learned! 

“Now let’s skip to where they carry 
Peter Pain in after he has a colic cramp 
while in swimming. Dr. Knife, put the 
sheet over him. You have to fix it so 
that the audience can’t see what you’re 
doing. Now you take out the green 
apple, the seeds, the sausage links, and 
the rest of the junk—hold everything 
up good so your audience will see what 
they are. That ought to be funny. 

“Well, that’ll do for today. Tomorrow 
we'll practice the last part where Peter 
is convalescing and Flora Fruit, Caro- 
line Calorie, Susan Slumber, and the 
other good health kids come to visit 
him.” 

I found that the domestic science girls 
were responsible for this health play, 
“Peter Pain and the Good Health Kids,” 
as their part of the entertainments. 

The group selected to have something 
for first aid and safety first are putting 
on several shadow pictures, and if you 
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would like something of that kind, write 
to Successful Farming for the July Rural 
Recreation Leaflet No. 1, which gives 
directions for several and tells you how 
to work out more of your own. 

Here’s another little cluster of people 
over here. Their subject seems to be 
music appreciation. Sup pose we go over 
their list of ideas and see which they 
could work out best. First, they could 
use folk dances of different countries. 
Or they could make tableaux or short 
plays from some well-known incidents 
in the lives of great composers. For in- 
stance, Beethoven was blind. And we 
always think of Handel as a child, prac- 
ticing in a garret. The romance of Franz 
Liszt is just like a story. Last, they 
might get two or three records of great 
compositions, and tell the stories of the 
lives of the composers before we play 
the records.” 

We don’t need to stay and hear upon 
which plan they decide, as you will want 
to be original, but the foregoing may 
give you a suggestion. The clock in the 
hall is just striking 12, and you can’t 
guess what that makes me think of— 
lunch! So good-by, everyone, until next 
month. Don’t forget to write in and tell 
us about your club programs—4-H 
clubs, P. T. A., Garden Clubs, and 


others. 


[Note: Just ta remind you to send two 
cents for the August leaflet as it will 
give you many ideas for August enter- 
tainments, and also the second lesson 
in make-up and costuming.—Editors.] 


My Scrapbook 


Series 


Ciippincs on several subjects in 
which I am interested were accumulat- 
ing rapidly. What to do with them 
how to file them so that time should not 
be wasted in looking for any certain 
one, that was my problem. 

“Scrapbooks! Just the thing!” I told 
myself, recalling a stack of old report 
books on the closet shelf. Well bound, 
stiff backs, and good paper, they were 
just what I needed. I never have be- 
lieved in having useless things around 
to clutter up the shelves, but somehow 
I have always refrained from burning 
old books, even tho they seemed useless 

Cutting out pages here and there so 
the books would not get bulgy, I sorted 
my clippings according to subject mat- 
ter and set to work with scissors and 
glue. 

The book on “Roses”’ carried fly-leaf 
pictures of that lovely flower, the one 
on “Quilts” had an appropriate title 
page, likewise “Perennials,” “Health,” 
“Club Programs,” “Iris.” At any time 
I become sufficiently interested in an- 
other subject, I can start another book, 

My scrapbooks stand on a little shelf 
in the kitchen. With a bottle of glue 
and scissors conveniently near, it takes 
very little time to file a clipping. Altho 
the articles cannot be arranged in alpha- 
betical order, an index on the back fly- 
leaf aids in turning quickly to the one 
desired.—Mrs. J. S. P., Illinois. 
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This little chap is BOB, the BUNNY; 

His ears are long, his tail is funny. 

When Bunny nes. he bangs his heels 

To show exactly how he feels; 

He always wants to play with you, 

And so he tells you what to do— 

Read his directions; then have fun 

With SPOOLS that make your BOBBY BUN. 


“ “ “ 


Special Offer Brings You 
Complete Set of Six 


Bob Bunny is one of six little animals 
that are made with spools. They are 
printed on cardboard in full colorand 
when fastened on to spools they are 
as lifelike as can be. 

To make Bob Bunny, for example, 
you simply glue his head and tail to 
the ends of a J. & P. Coats or Clark’s 
O.N.T. spool, size 30, 36 or 40. These 
are the thread sizes you use for best 
results in sewing suitings, draperies, 
heavy cretonne, madras, muslin and 
quilts; for making buttonholes and Og 
sewing buttons on the children’s pa- 
jamas, blouses and play things. 

Send Cou —The complete set includes 
Bob Bunny, Puppy Dog, Kitty Cat, Hal Horse, 
Clara Cowand Pete Pig. The children will love 
them. They are clever, too, as party favors 
with full spools of thread in color. For 
complete set, send 5 cents to THE SPOOL 
CoTTON COMPANY, Dept. 48-V, Box 551, 
Newark, N.J. Send the coupon now.*Note ad- 
ditional offer on ‘* Sewing Secrets’ in coupon. 


(=) | J.& P. COATS 


THE TWO GREAT NAMES IN THREAD 


CLARK'S O.N.T. 


THE Spoot COTTON COMPANY 
Dept., 48-V, Box 551 
Newark, N. J. 


Please send me the complete set of 
Six Spool Pets. I enclose 5 cents. 





Name 





Street (or R. F. D.) 





City State 


* If you wish us to include a copy of ‘Sewing Secrets,” 
an entirely new 48-page book of modern sewing 
methods, enclose 5 cents additional (10 cents in all) 
and mark an X here 


No. 437. A dainty dress for the little 
girl is chosen for hot summer days. 
This very simple little frock is easily 
made and has an interesting trimming 
in the front. It is designed for sizes 1, 
2, 4, and 6 years, 








Vacation Togs 


No. 464. The suit for the small boy 
is cool and comfortable. Cottons in 
pique, prints, and broadcloth would 
be suitable for this type of garment. 
It is designed for sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. 





No. 486. The gay summer chiffon 
and organdie dress cannot be resisted 
by the girl who is interested in parties 
and good times. A model designed for 
sizes 12, 14, 16, and 18 years. 


No. 484. The young girl and small 
women will enjoy the jacket frock. The 
jacket has merely a cap sleeve and is 
simply an added accessory since the 
dress is complete in itself. This is de- 
signed for sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 
and 36 and 38 inches bust measure. 


No. 482. The much-needed design 
“from dawn to dark”’ would describe 
this model for sport wear, shopping, 
club meetings, and other general wear 
purposes. It ig designed for sizes 16, 
18, 20 years, and 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. 
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Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa, at 12 cents each 














BEAUTY 





Are You 
Overweight? 


WE WOMEN aren’t so silly about re- 
ducing as we were a year or so ago. But 
we do realize that we feel better, look 
better, and do better work, when our 
weight is normal. 

Just stop and think how it would slow 
you down if you were compelled to carry 
some package with you everywhere you 
went, that weighed from 10 to 25 
pounds. That’s just what surplus weight 
is—a “package” with which you are 
burdening yourself. 

So, why not get rid of it, sensibly? 
Now is the ideal time, too, for in sum- 
mer you have so many fruits and vege- 
tables to eat. Then, too, appetites just 
naturally aren’t so big in hot weather 
as they are in cold. 

A sensible way to start reducing is to 
go on a three-day liquid diet. Which 
liquid do you preter—skimmilk, butter- 
milk, orange juice (or any fruit juice), 
or broth or clear soup? Choose which- 
ever one you like. 

Begin by drinking a couple of glasses 
of water when you get up. At breakfast 
time take a glass of your favorite liquid. 
At least every hour have another glass 
of water, and at noon a glass of the 
liquid. About 2 o’clock have another 
glass of water; at 3 a glass of liquid; at 
4, a glass of water; and at suppertime, 
2 glasses of liquid. Drink some more 
water before you go to bed. 

It really isn’t necessary to take your 
liquids “by the clock” as suggested. If 
that is too much trouble, just remember 
to take a couple of ite a each meal- 
time, with plenty of water in between. 


Ar THE end of three days go back to 
your regular diet, but half portion it 
from your morning toast on down to 
supper at night. Eat exactly half what 
it has been your custom to eat. 

The ideal loss of weight is not more 
than two pounds a week. After you 
have lost 10 pounds, go a little slower. 
You can even afford to gain back a 
pound or two. Then start in earnest 
again. 

One home economics expert recom- 
mends this reducing diet instead of the 
half-portion idea. Drink a pint of milk 
sometime during the day, either by it- 
self or in the preparation or serving of 
other foods. Eat an egg every day— 
preferably poached or boiled. A serving 
of lean meat (fish or poultry or other 
meat) should be had each day. 

Two fruits should be eaten each day, 
without sugar, also three vegetables, 
with only a little butter or sauce. A 
boiled or baked potato (not fried) is 
permissible. Do not eat more than one 
slice of bread at each meal and make 
t whole wheat. Eat whole grain break- 
tast cereal. This diet will bring about a 
worthwhile, gradual reduction. 

Whatever your beauty problem, write 
Mary Joan, in care of Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa, and she will 
write you a personal letter of advice, 
promptly. Be sure to inclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 








» PROVE IT TO-DAY! « 





PROVE CALUMET’S DOUBLE-ACTION 


Make This Test To-day! Put two level tea- 
spoons of Calumet into a glass, add two 
teaspoons of water, stir rapidly five times 
and remove the spoon. The tiny, fine bub- 
bles will rise slowly, half filling the glass. 
This demonstrates Calumet's first action— 
the action designed to begin in the mixing 
bowl when liquid is added. 

After the mixture has entirely stopped 
rising, stand the glass in a pan of hot water 
on the stove. In a moment, a second rising 
will start and continue until the mixture 
reaches the top of the glass. This demon- 


strates Calumet's second action—the action 
that Calumet holds in reserve to take place 
in the heat of the oven. 


Double-Acting— Combination Type! 
Calumet’s Double-Action, explained above, 
is the result of a scientific combination of 
two gas-releasing ingredients, one of which 
acts chiefly during the mixing and the other 
chiefly during the baking. For this reason, 
Calumet is known both as *‘The Double- 
Acting” and *‘Combination Type” baking 
powder. 








AND LAUGH AT BAKING WORRIES! 


ABOVE Is A SIMPLE TEsT—take a glass 
and try it. In a jiffy you'll see why 
Calumet makes perfect baking so easy. 
Calumet acts twice! 

In baking, Calumet’s first action be- 
gins in the mixing bowl. This gets the 
leavening properly started. Then, in 
the oven, the second action begins and 
continues the leavening. Up!.. . up! 
... it keeps raising the batter and holds 
it high and light. Your cakes are bound 
to be finely textured—velvety smooth! 
Your biscuits extra fluffy—delicious! 

All baking powders are required by 
law to be made of pure, wholesome 
ingredients. But not all are alike in 
their action nor in the amount that 
should be used. And not all will give 
you equally fine results in your baking. 
Calumet’s scientifically balanced com- 


CALUMET 


bination of two gas-releasing ingredi- 
ents produces perfect leavening action 
—Double-Action! 

So economical, too—the usual Cal- 
umet proportion is only one level 
teaspoon to a cup of sifted flour. Get 
Calumet to-day. Try it. And see why 
it is the largest-selling baking powder 
in the world! . . . Calumet is a prod- 
uct of General Foods Corporation. 


IMM 





THE DOUBLE-ACTING 
BAKING POWDER 


© 1931, Gc. F. CORP. 











MARION JANE PARKER 
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City — 


FREE—wonderful new baking book! 


c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me, free, acopy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 


Fill in completely—print name and address 


Ss. F.—6-31 


CALUMET], 


Baxinc Book 


State. 





This offer not good in Canada 











See Advertising Index, page 49 
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Summer Fruits Mean Simple Desserts 


added at serving time. This method 
seems to do away with any bitterness. 
Mulberries are given the proper tart- 
ness when cooked with cherries or rhu- 
barb. Cooked rosy rhubarb makes a per- 
fect topping for boiled or baked custard. 
Speaking of custards, if you relish frozen 
desserts, try mixing custard, crushed 
sweetened fruit (any combination) and 
whipped cream, then freezing either in 
an electrical refrigerator or in a freezer. 

It’s strange how a sherbet or parfait 
glass or even a glass dish lures the appe- 
tite to “more fruit.”” We can do some 
amazingly pretty and easy things with 
glass. Place a spoonful of boiled rice in a 
sherbet glass, a spoonful of fresh crushed 
and sweetened berries, then top with a 
creamy boiled custard. Some crisp ready- 
to-eat cereal or a crushed graham crack- 
er or some whole pieces of fruit may be 
made as a garnish. Fill a sherbet glass 
about half full of any flavored gelatine 
and chill until firm, then top with cus- 
tard or whipped cream, and garnish with 
fruit or preserves. Left-over slender 
sticks of cake may be tucked about the 
edge and allowed to soften before serving. 

Baked fruit is always a welcome 
change. The most adaptable are apples, 
peaches, and pears. The flavor may be 
varied by using brown sugar, maple 
sugar, honey, or maple-flavored siru 

The following recipes are for uit 
desserts to be served cold: 


Creamy Fruit Whip 


1 cupful of whipping cream 

+4 to % cupful of sugar 

2 cupfuls of finely diced or crushed fruit 
1 tesspoonful of lemon juice 


Whip the cream until stiff. Fold in 


the sugar, fruit, and lemon juice and 
serve at once. A few diced marshmallows 
or stale cake crumbled and added makes 
a nice variation. Any fruit or combina- 
tion of fruits, either cooked or raw, may 
be used. Any plain cake becomes dressed 
up with this as a topping. 


Raspberry Ice 


uart of i raspberries 

3 cupfuls of sugar 

1 cupful of water 

$9 cupful of orange juice 
teaspoonful of salt 

2" egg whites beaten stiff 


Crush the berries and sugar until a 
juice rises. Place over a low fire and cook 
5 minutes. Add the water and strain. 
Add the orange juice and salt, cool, and 
pour into a freezer. Pack with about 6 
parts ice to 1 of salt and freeze to a 
mush. Remove the lid, add the beaten 
eggs and continue freezing. Remove the 
ladle, pack in about 4 parts ice to 1 of 
salt and let stand 1 to 4 hours. If the 
mixture is frozen in an electrical refrig- 
erator, pour into the tray and freeze un- 
til mushy. Remove to a bowl, beat 
smooth, and fold in the egg whites. Re- 
turn to the tray and continue freezing. 
Strawberries may be used in place of the 
raspberries. 


Baked Peach Conde 


Place 1 cupful of sugar in a saucepan 
with 1 cupful of water and boil 3 min- 
utes. Add 6 thin slices of a small orange 
and boil to a thin sirup. Pour over 10 
peach halves which have been arranged 
in a shallow baking dish, cut side down, 
and bake in a moderate oven until the 
peaches are very tender. Chill and serve 


Helping Homemakers 


and spore forms of bacteria. But with 
nonacid vegetables there is no assurance 
that the botulinus organisms will be 
killed by processing in boiling water un- 
less the material is heated for a period 
so long that it would be impractical and 
result in the food being inedible. A 
much shorter heating time is required 
at a temperature of 240 degrees or 250 
degrees F. such as may be obtained in a 
pressure cooker. 

The Department emphasizes the im- 
portance of having a pressure cooker 
that is equipped with a thermometer 
and pressure guage for proper control. 
The thermometer is not affected by air 
pressure or by altitude as a pressure 
guage is. Experimental work at Iowa 
State College has shown that the pres- 
sure on the dial of the pressure cooker 
is no indication of the temperature with- 
in the cooker unless the steam is allowed 
to escape freely at least 7 minutes be- 
fore closing the petcock. Time is counted 
when pressure reaches the desired point. 
A risk is invcived if the cooker is not 
free of air pressure since the treacherous 
bacillus botulinus has been known to 
survive after 7 hoursof exposure to the 
temperature of 212 degrees F. 
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Ordinary types-of spoilage may usu- 
ally be detected by the odor or appear- 
ance of the can or its contents, but the 
botulinus toxin may be present without 
any signs of spoilage. If present in small 
quantities this toxin is destroyed by 
boiling, therefore it is advisable upon 
opening home-canned vegetables and 
meats to boil for at least 10 minutes in 
an open kettle before they are tasted. 


New Fruit Drinks 


Mothers who have looked askance at 
the “soft drinks” their youngsters crave 
so much can put their minds at ease, 
now that a leading ginger ale company 
is offering carbonated drinks made of 
real fruit juices. These beverages com- 
bine well as punches, for both color 
and flavor. Homemade ice cream sodas 
are made safe and practical by the 
use of these new beverages, 


Washable Walls 


The newest type of washable wall 
covering is not a wallpaper—nor is it a 
paint. A closely woven cloth base is 
coated over and over again with pyrox- 
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with the center filled with custard or 
whipped cream and garnished with a 
small spoonful of strawberry or rasp- 
berry preserves. 


Grape Tapioca 


1 pint of juice drained from cooked grapes 
34 to 1 cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of juice drained from canned cherries 
¥% cupful of orange juice 

44 cupful of instant tapioca 

1 cupful of drained canned cherries 


Pick enough grapes from the stem to 
measure about 1 quart. Cover with cold 
water and cook until soft. Drain and 
add sugar to taste. Add the cherry 
juice and bring to boiling. Add the 
tapioca gradually and cook over hot 
water for about 15 minutes or until the 
tapioca is clean, stirring occasionally. 
Remove from the fire and add the orange 
juice and cherries. Chill and serve plain 
or with whipped cream. 


Fruit Whip 


2 egg whites 
4 to &% cupful ss powders sugar 
1 cnphal of crushed raw or cooked fruit 


Beat the eggs until almost stiff. Add 
the sugar and fruit pulp alternately, 
beating the mixture until it holds its 
shape. Pile into sherbet glasses, chill, 
and serve plain or with whipped cream. 
Crushed strawberries or raspberries are 
delicious. Peel nicely flavored plums or 
peaches, mash to a pulp and use as di- 
rected. If sweetened cooked fruit is used, 
add only enough additional sugar to 
taste. An interesting whip may be 
made by using a combination of fruits 
such as 4 cupful each of mashed straw- 
berries, bananas, and peaches. This 
makes a delightful cake topping. 
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ylin, basically the same material used in 
the manufacture of duco. 

This new product can be scrubbed 
repeatedly with a brush, soap and water, 
without injury, and it withstands scuf- 
fling and abrasion. Water spots, smoke, 
and soil wipe right off, leaving no trace. 
And, most important, the woven cloth 
base hides old cracks and prevents new 
ones from developing. 

In many lovely pastel shades, this 
covering comes embossed in plaster and 
linen effects, as well as the more con- 
ventional styles. 


Afternoon Naps 


When children refuse to take their 
accustomed afternoon nap it becomes a 
matter of concern to mothers. However, 
it is not an indication of an abnormal 
child. Mandel Sherman studied 22 chil- 
dren between the ages of 2 and 3% 
years for 8 months and found that the 
child who sleeps one-half hour in the 
afternoon develops as normally as a 
child who sleeps 2% hours. The spon 
taneous, interested “child neither falls 
asleep as quickly nor sleeps as long as 
the inactive, uninterested child. 
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“What! Improve on 
my Mothers Jellies ? 


. DON’T BE SILLY!’’ | TOLD MY COUSIN 


































































**But in the end she 

showed me a simple, easy way that would improve Sune’ 3 
yun 

them most amazingly... and as a result of using 

her methods my jellies and jams were awarded 12 


prizes at the 1930 Missouri State Fair Jelly Contest.’’ 


420 fry Nuntec 


CHAMPION JELLY MAKER OF MISSOURI 





Y mother was one of the 
finest jelly makers in 
Jackson County and it was from 
her that I first learned how to 
make jams and jellies myself. 
So you can be sure that when 
my cousin from St. Louis told 
me that she could show me a 
way to improve on mother’s 
jellies I was pretty skeptical. 
“*But I now have to admit that 
she was right. The jellies that 
I made this year with Certo had 
a flavor and texture by far the 
finest I have ever tasted ... and 
when I showed them to mother 
when she visited me she said 
the very same thing herself. 


This is a picture of Mrs. Hulse oa a 
with her 89-year-old mother, ‘The reason these Certo-made 
Mrs. Jennings, also one of the jellies and jams are so much 
finest jelly makers in Missouri. better is simple enough to ex- 


plain. You see, with Certo 
added to your jelly mixture you have to boil it only one min- 
ute instead of the usual half hour or so. As a result, not one bit 
of the fragrant, luscious, tasty fruit juice boils away. Every 
last speck of it is saved to make your jelly more delicious. 

{nother advantage of Certo is that it allows you to put up 
so many varieties. And it saves you so much time, too. Jelly 
making never takes me more than 10 or 12 minutes now! 

Of course, in addition, Certo-made jelly is much less expen- 
sive, because you save all the juice that used to boil away. 
rhis ought to give you, as it gives me, half again more glasses. 
“IT could go on writing about Certo page after page, but I 
guess perhaps this is enough to give women who aren't yet 

g Certo an idea of the wonderful things it can do.”’ 


WHAT CERTO IS 


Irs. Hulse has told you what Certo does. Now we shall 
| you what Certo is! 
Certo is fruit pectin, the natural substance in fruit juice that 
es your jelly ‘‘jell."". We extract it scientifically from 
fruit, refine it, concentrate it to a definite strength, and 
n bottle it. 
v those who still make jelly without Certo must boil down 
* fruit juice until whatever pectin it contains becomes 
entrated enough to make the mixture jell. This some- 
s takes almost an hour. And, since every single fruit 
iins a different amount of pectin, results are always 
rtain. 

Certo and the tested Certo recipes all this risk and 
er are eliminated. You follow the recipes, adding Certo 
tly as directed. Instantly the correct amount of pectin 
rovided. Your jelly jells with scarcely one minute's 
ng. And, because no fruit juice boils away, you often 
n half again more glasses. 

r jelly, moreover, will be better in color and more deli- 


a 


The famous Certo jelly expert, Elizabeth 
Palmer, has prepared a new booklet, ‘Secrets 
of the Jam Cupboar« i. r+ whi h contains many 
rex e salads 

a 






xquisit desserts and | 
; tasting. With Certo, you see, you can always use the using jams and jellies ye Fe her b aan ts contains 03 j 
“ine frui » flavo . il < av and jam recipes for use with Certo The I he 73 then 
ripe fruit. And the flave r does not boil away. “4% See coven ies. Manny Of te. end mall the. coupon today 
please remember in making jelly that every fruit is GENER AL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, ie HIG LN In 
y 7 i < . > ; > . Th: Canada: General Foods, Ltd., Sterling lower r ) Ont.) 
ent. No single recipe can be made to fit the m all. That Please send me Miss Palmer's new booklet, “Secrets of the Jam 
y we have developed definite, scientific recipes for each Cupboard,” and her booklet of 93 recipes. ( : 





Ninety-three of these recipes, each carefully tested, 
cluded in a booklet under the label on the Certo bottle. 
ly 4,000,000 jelly makers are using these recipes with 
) for better, quicker, less expensive jelly. Certo is a 
ict of General Foods Corporation. Itissold by your grocer. 
© 1931, G. F. Corp. 
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(suard against one thing 
these torrid days 





POST'S BRAN FLAKES—a regulator, to balance the modern diet. It gives 
you bran, with other parts of wheat. Eaten by more people than any other 
bran cereal. There are now two Post’s bran cereals, both delicious 





WHOLE BRAN és new. Full strength bran for stubborn or chronic cases of con- 
stipation due to insufficient bulk in the diet. So effective that 2 tablespoons make 


an adequate serving. There are now two Post’s bran cereals, both delicious 


It’s 9 to 1 you need bran:-but which kind do you need 


OW come the hottest, the busiest 
farming days of the year. One 
precaution, especially, you should not 
neglect while working hard under a 
baking sun. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
you keep your system free from 
accumulating food wastes. These 
wastes beget poisons that spread 
through your body, reduce your resis- 
tance — make you tire easily and lack 
ambition —these days when you need 
all your strength. You may have 
dull eyes and unclear skin, too, but 
these are just the surface signs of 


constipation. 


One of the commonest causes of 
this common trouble is lack of suf- 
ficient bulk food, which Nature 
designed you to use. More than ever, 
these hot summer days, you need the 


cleansing benefits of bran. 


Lvo delicous laxative foo ds 


PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
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Nature’s food —in delicious form 
Obviously not everyone needs bulk 
food in the same degree. That’s why 
there are two Post’s cereals prepared 
for this particular purpose. 

Post’s BRAN FLAKES is a regulator. 
Bran with other parts of wheat. It 
supplies the bulk food which most 
of us need; even those who aren’t 
aware of the fact. Post’s Bran Flakes 
belongs on just about every breakfast 
table. It is on millions of them. For 
these dainty toasted amber flakes, so 
flavory and alluring, are eaten by more 
families than any other bran food in 
the world. Try them and you'll know 
why; all ready to eat—just add milk 
or cream. 

WHOLE BRAN is for stubborn or 
chronic constipation due to insufficient 
bulk in the diet. It is full strength 


bran. Just as effective as any full 


© 1931, G. F. Corp. 


strength bran cereal but a triumph of 
taste. You will want to eat these crisp, 
crunchy little shreds “straight” from 
the package; with milk or cream. Or 
sprinkled over fruit or berries. Two 
tablespoons make an effective serv- 
ing. An irresistible way to serve 
Whole Bran is in muffins— puffy, 
golden morsels that melt in the mouth. 
Use the new recipe on the package. 

Don’t delay; choose today the bran 
food you need to help keep you in 
prime condition through the summer’s 
arduous days. 





Constipation, due to insufficient bulk in the diet, 

should yield to one of these cereals. If your case 

is abnormal, consult a competent physician at 
once and follow his advice 


FILLIN € OMPLE TELY PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 





SF -3 


T 
| 
TRY THEM FREE 
Your name in the space below will bring you a | 
sample of both these delicious bran cereals. Also | 
heck the subject below on which you would like to 
receive new and interesting literature. Mail today 
0 “Overcoming Constipation” 
] “ Bran for Beauty” 
] “The Art of Reducing” 
“Gaining Weight” 


Name 
Street and number 


City State 


Mail to GENERAL Foops, Battle 


Creek, Mich 
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at 











PERHAPS this young 
miss is looking thru some 
( of her favorite books to get 

eas for the stunt, “Off 
to Bookland” which she is 
helping to put on at the 
next club meet ing. A for- 
r 4-H club girl describes 
is stunt on this page 












Our Girls’ Page 


Conducted by Julia Bourne 


Off to Bookland 


Hise many times have you 


wished for the magic cape of the 
little lame prince to carry you miles 
away from everyday happenings 
into gleaming new worlds? Did you 
know that an evening in the jungles 
of Africa or in the Snow Queen’s icy 
northern palace could follow a day 
in the classroom? Or, if you prefer, 
creep up.to the ruby glow ofa gypsy 
amp as twilight falls, and listen to 
the music of these wanderers, one 
inute gay, the next sad. Come to 
Sweden on festival night and join 
the colorful crowds as merry feet 
tamp the rhythm of folk dances. 

ch is the magic of books! 
Once you have traveled these de- 
ghtful little journeys you will want 
hare the fun with your friends 
4-H club members. Why not 
in a bookland journey to present 
a program, stopping in each coun- 
long enough to tell a legend of 
people of this country, and join 

ne of their folk games? 
Getting ready for the program is 
best of fun! You will enjoy giv- 
the program as much as your 


lience will enjoy seeing it. All of 


will learn the joy of traveling 
book way as a result. 

) , 

erhaps somebody’s grandmother 
grandfather once lived in the 
ntry you plan to “visit.” Ask 


them to tell of their childhood as a 
part of the program. You may in- 
vite the community to the book 
party by distributing cards shaped 
to represent an open book, and by 
using placards with this verse: 


“Away! Away! On wings of song, 
And stories old, to journeys long. 
With bookland’s magic we'll entertain, 
We invite you to come, for gayety will 
reign.” 
eG PUNE s 0 init deve seve 


A simple plan is to arrange bed- 
room screens as the covers of a book 
are arranged, and cover them with 
brown wrapping paper, using black 
lines to mark the hinge, and give 
other realistic touches. An announc- 
er with a trumpet, dressed in trim 





Don’t forget that we are expect- 
ing you to enter the picture con- 
test. Who knows—you may be 
one of the winners. Read the rules 
on page 31 in Successful Farming 
for July if you have forgotten 
them. 

Have you sent in 2 cents for the 
4-H sampler which you can cross- 
stitch for your room? 

And then there is the suggested 
complete wardrobe for a girl going 
away to college this fall which 
you may have by sending a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to 
the Girls’ Page Editor. 

















little ¢ostume and plumed hat, an- 
nounces each stop on the book jour- 
ney after telling the audience the 
plan of the program. If England is 
the first “visit” she may place the 
placard “Ivanhoe”’ on the book and 
announce 

“Hear ye! Back to merrie Eng, 
land come with me. It is in the days 
of Scott’s ‘Ivanhoe.’ Bold men live 
in the forests. Behold Robin Hood 
and his jolly outlaws in ‘Lincoln 
Green.’ [Characters troop out of the 
book.] They do the green sleeves for 
us.” [Two dancers are dressed like 
men, and two like village maidens of 
old England. They dance the old 
game while a hidden victrola fur- 
nishes the music.| 

Each country you choose to “visit” 
is presented by mentioning a book 
or actually telling a story or legend 
about it, and then presenting a folk 
game, the dancers skipping out of 
the “book.”” Very inexpensive cos- 
tumes add color and beauty to the 
program. Read the stories and play 
the folk games at your club meet- 
ings to decide which to use in your 
program. You are almost sure to 
want one of the tales of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen when you visit Scan- 
dinavia. “ The Shoemaker’s Dance,” 
“The Crested Hen,” and the gay 
“Swedish Klappdans” will delight 
you and your audience, too. 

The loveliest part of your program 
is your “return” America. Tell 
an Indian [Continued on page 47 
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Our Junior Farmers 


The Fair Went On 


Lex ’er die,” said the adult fair 
board. And the county fair of High- 
land County, Ohio, passed into his- 
tory. But the 4-H club members 
were yet to be reckoned with. “She 
shall live again,” they chorused, 770 
strong. 

They formed a: nonstock, non- 
profit organization and 
incorporated. They 
chose their own board 
of directors and 
a forth a new 

fair last August. The 
new fair drew more 
people to the old fair 
grounds than had as- 
sembled there for 
years. And all this 
from the Highland 
County 4-H Clubs, 
Incorporated, an or- 
ganization of boys and 
girls between the ages 
of 10 and 21 years. 

This fair was unique. 
It was the first inde- 
pendent county-wide 
junior fair in Ohio. 
The club boys and 
girls had full responsi- 
bility for preparing for 
the fair, including the 
program, exhibits, and 
the concessions. It was 
a success without a 
horse race, auto race, 
or game of chance. 
Crowds flocked to par- 
ticipate in clean games 
of skill, rides, novel- 
ties, and stunts, as well 
as to enjoy the little 
theater, exhibits, and 
the good food and 
drinks that were there. It was edu- 
cationally sound, recreationally stim- 
ulating, and asa business venture a 
tribute to the youth of Highland 
County. The entire enrollment of 
770 boys and girls in 66 clubs with 
their leaders, numbering 1o1, par- 
ticipated in the fair. Five hundred 
members exhibited their products of 
club work, including potatoes, poul- 
try, swine, rabbits, garden products, 
flowers, clothing, and food. 

There were financial problems to 
be faced by the youthful officials. 
Among these were repair of the 
grandstand requiring considerable 
expense, the procuring of attractive 
premiums for the exhibitors, and 
above all to_prevent any deficit at 
the end. The enthusiasm of advance 
ticket sellers assured a large patron- 
age. Tickets sold for 25 cents. The 
distribution of committees thruout 
the county developed widespread 
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interest. Eight hundred dollars of 
public funds was made available, 
$600 of which provided premiums 
which were in the form of educational 
trips for winning clubs and members. 

Grandstand thrills were provided 
by a local club leader who blind- 
folded drove a car around the track, 
escaped from handcuffs and a locked 
mailbag, and vied with the world’s 
greatest juggler in other respects. 


Carl Garner and Bruce Morris, 4-H club boys of Marion County, Indiana, 
are demonstrating methods of eradicating Bang abortion in dairy herds 


The animal circus, little theater, pet 
arade, and clown band drew many 
seer Oldtime dances were staged 
by costumed casts and later opened 
for public participation. The usual 
contests and races were staged, and 
attractive prizes were furnished by 
local dealers. A great pageant of 
health was the concluding event. 
For two days Highland County 
followed where its boys and girls led. 
The fair was a marked success as a 
business venture and an educational 


achievement.—L. S. H., Nebraska. 


Club Caught 156 Gophers 


BEING chosen as a leader of the 
Peppy Wahos 4-H Club of Mankato 
Township, ag Te Minnesota, in 


the fall of 1929, I set out to do all I 
could to make it a success. In the 
spring of 1930 when the pocket 


gophers were very busy I suggested, 
at a club meeting, that we hold a 
gopher-catching contest. One sug- 
gestion was enough, for five mem 
bers of the club started immediately 
to trap gophers. When the farmers 

this community learned of this 
contest they thought the boys should 
be rewarded for their work so they 
offered a small prize for the boy 
who could catch the most gophers. 

[ then appointed a 
committee to meet 
with me to help draw 
up some definite rule 
to govern this contest. 
We decided to giv 
points for each gopher 
caught, giving point 
as to the damage th 
gopher could do and t 
the skill it took t 
trap them. We decide 
that the pocket g 
pher did the most 
damage and was th 
hardest to catch. So 
we offered § points fo: 
meg gopher heads. 

vext in line came th 
gray gopher with | 
points, and last the 
striped gopher with 1 
point. It was also de- 
cided that the contest 
would continue until 
late fall. 

The contest contin- 
ued all thru the sum- 
mer until there were 
no more gophers to 
trap. Then came the 
time to check up and 
make the awards. We 
found in the final check 
that 156 gophers had 
been caught. Of these 
112 were pocket go- 
phers and 44 were striped gophers. 
The winner caught 44 pocket gophers 
and 8 striped gophers. The awards 
were given according to the points, 
each member receiving a small prize 
in proportion to what he caught. This 
closed the contest for the year. 
Every member has already started 
in again this year. 

The contest was so successful | 
want to suggest it to others. We 
found that it not only rid the com- 
munity of gophers but it helped to 
keep the boys interested in their club 
work.—H. A., Minnesota. 





Are you going to show a calf this 
fall? If you are, the circular “Fitting 
For Blue Ribbons” will help you. 
Send a two-cent stamp for postage 
to Editorial Department, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
we will mail it to you. 
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the Vie can depend upon Successful Farming continuing as it 
and has, for more than a quarter of a century, in helping you “carry 
We out your duties on the farm and about your homes.” Within 
eck 10, these quotation marks is the original promise to farm people, as 


_ tings ) it appeared in the first issue of Successful Farming. 


. You know how well Successful Farming is living up to its promise 
hers to you when you learn that it LEADS in telling farm peeple 
If your subscription is how-to-increase their incomes through better farming methods. 
rahe about to expire, a Doing this it has helped open the door to happier farm homes. 

: handy renewal blank . ; —_*- . ‘ 
5 denied octal: ite Furthermore over the period of years, Successful Farming has 
issue. Or, perhape you been the leader in telling farm people how-to-make better homes 


would like to send —homes with more beauty and comfort. 
Successful Farming to 

i I a friend . ’ . —_— 

We : Isn’t this proof that Successful Farming is the most completely 
om- read farm magazine? More readers renew their subscriptions to 
lub Successful Farming than to any other monthly farm magazine 
lu 


in America! 


Successful Farming 


“The Magazine of Farm Business and Farm Homes’”’ 





Des Moines, Iowa 






See Advertising Index, page 49 
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BRIGGS & STRATTON 


The washer you need on the 
farm is one you can always de- 
pend upon—a Haag 75. Built 
to last a lifetime, with every 
feature essential to conven- 
ience and efficiency, this 
washer will be a “thing of joy 
Haag safety agitator 
soiled and heavy 
pieces quickly; dainty pieces 
safely. See this fine washer 
today —and mail coupon for 
interesting booklet. 


forever.” 
washes 


{ll models available with 
1¢ H. P. General Electric Motor 


Model 85 





1ington St., Peoria, Tl. 


copy of your free booklet *‘ 
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Street 
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From Wheat to Holsteins 


contends that it is folly to stake our 
whole future profits on bulls of unknown 
transmitting ability and that we must 
come more and more to the place where 
we will prove our bulls and know to 
reasonable certainty what we are breed- 
ing. Possibly he is too conscientious in 
this for the good of his own pocketbook. 
He culls his bull calves rigidly and will 
not sell one that he does not believe will 
materially improve the herd into which 
it is going. 

With 24 cows in milk and at least 
that many more young animals on hand 
all the time he does not find it profitable 
to raise all of his*feed. He does maintain 
35 acres of bluegrass pasture, 12 acres 
of sweet clover, and 12 acres of sudan 
grass. By proper rotation this furnishes 
an abundance of summer succulence. 
Besides this he always raises enough 
corn silage to carry thru the entire feed- 
ing season as well as an abundance of 
legume hay. Last year was the first time 
he failed to raise plenty of corn for grain 
in addition to the silage. Most of the 
rest of the concentrates are purchased. 
Over to the side of the barn he also 
maintains a landing field and a hangar 
for the airplane that he hasn’ t forgotten 
how to enjoy. 

Milk is sold wholesale in Lincoln at 
ordinary wholesale prices plus whatever 
bonus it will bring for quality. He gets a 
premium for anything under 100,000 
bacterial count and usually his milk is 
down to under 25,000. 

A look at his equipment tells one why 
he gets the premium. The barn is inex- 
pensive but neat and clean. He says 
the milking machine saves he and his 
two small boys the labor of one man and 
permits’ time to keep things as they 
should be. An efficient cooling system 
does the rest. 

But the Moores ao not live with cows. 
It is their business. They study it and 
they put into practice what they learn. 
In turn the cows have paid for a water 
system and for modernizing the house 
except for electricity. That is to come 
in the reasonably near future. Good judg- 
ment plus sound business methods has 
built a profitable herd which is bringing 
more than ordinary satisfaction and com- 
fort to the Moores. 


Culling Increased 
Profits 


Joun STRUNK of Tazewell County, 


Illinois, made 20 times as much profit 
from his herd of 16 dairy cows after he 
had eliminated the five lowest testing 
and lowest producing cows in his herd. 
The month before he culled his herd 21 


cows returned just $2 above the cost of 


feeding. Working with James Hoyt, 
tester in his dairy herd improvement 
association, he sold the five poorest cows 
and started feeding the remaining 16 
more carefully. The next month the 16 
cows made $40 above the cost of feed. 
In this connection, C. S. Rhode, ex- 
tension dairyman of the Illinois College 
of Agriculture, remarks, “Fortunately, 
there seems to be a state-wide movement 
among dairy farmers to cull herds close- 
ly. Such results as Mr. Strunk’s show 


[ Continued from page 14 | 


the wisdom of this practice. It helps 
solve the surplus problem, makes the 
herd more efficient, and enables the 
dairyman to cope with the present 
economic situation. Fewer and better 
cows seems to be the dairyman’s slogan 
at the present time.” 


Sudan Grass Paid 


Supan grass makes a good succulent 
pasture for dairy cows. This is the opin- 
ion of Charles L. Britz, dairy farmer of 
Clarke County, Iowa. Last summer his 
herd of eight cows, which had been in 
milk since winter, was on bluegrass pas- 
ture during June. The cows were fed a 
balanced ration consisting of corn and 
cobmeal, bran and soybean meal. When 
the bluegrass began to play out they 
were put on sudan pasture. The produc 
tion increased 1.3 pounds per cow. 
While this increase is not necessaril; 
credited to the sudan it shows clearly 
that sudan will maintain production. 
Succulent pasture is necessary if cows 
are to maintain production thru the hot 
summer months.—L. R. C., Iowa. 


Should Feed 


Protein 


In TIMES of low-priced dairy prod- 
ucts too many people are inclined to 
try to cheapen the grain ration, particu 
larly by leaving out the protein which 
is usually higher in price. This is poor 
economy. It is true that sometimes for 
a short period it may be possible to pro 
duce milk and butterfat cheaply by 
eliminating part of the grain and leaving 
out the protein concentrates. However, 
the man that does that will find himself 
with his herd out of condition and a 
much higher cost of producing butterfat 
before long. Feed is cheap enough now 
so that no one can afford to let his herd 
get out of condition. 


When Cows Chew 


Bones 


W 1EN cows chew bones or wood it is 
usually an indication that there is some- 
thing lacking in the feed. Ina good man 
cases these cows are not getting enough 
mineral and this in turn is usually 
indication that the ration is not well 
balanced. Dr. G. S. Weaver of the South 
Dakota State College at Brookings, sug- 
gests that where this condition is noted 
that bonemeal and salt should be kept 
before the cattle all the time. The bone- 
meal may be fed along with the gra: 
ration at the rate of 2 to 5 pounds per 
100 pounds of grain or it may be mixe 
with the salt at the rate of 1 pound of 
salt to 4 pounds of bonemeal. 





The construction of safety bull pens 
is one of the most import ant steps neces- 
sary in the keeping of good dairy bulls 
in service until records can be secured 
on their daughters. 
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What Is New in Farming 
| Continued from page 5 | 


Es of Nebraska reports that the avian 
or poultry strain of tuberculosis has 
been definitely determined to be one 
cause of tuberculosis in cattle. The 
avian infection of bovine animals was 
found only in solitary lymph lesions in 
many of the cases. This probably is the 
reason for some misunderstanding of the 
interpretation of the tuberculin test. 
There is no evidence available that man 
contracts avian tuberculosis. On the 
other hand there is definite proof that 
tuberculosis in the poultry flock is dan- 
gerous to both the swine and the cattle 
herds. 
* 

Tests on methods of cooling milk in 
the Geneva, New York Experiment Sta- 
tion, have demonstrated that cooling 
tanks should be large enough so that 
when filled with cans of milk there will 
be twice as much ice and water as milk. 
Insulation with 3-inch cork, orits equiva- 
lent, when protected against moisture, 
was found to save more than its cost in 
refrigeration in one summer. 


* 
Rolling Oklahoma soil which had no 


winter cover crop was found to lose as 
much as 15.9 tons of top soil per acre in 
one year. Where a cover crop of oats 
was used the loss was 3.9 tons per acre 
and on similar land cropped with sweet 
clover the loss was only .5 ton per acre. 


Dairy Cattle 
Congress 


r 
THe annual Dairy Cattle Congress 
and Allied Shows at Waterloo, lowa, 
plans no retrenchment this year. The 
twenty-second show will be held Sep- 
tember 28 to October 4 and the premi- 
um lists will be fully as attractive as 
ever. These lists include substantial 
awards for dairy cattle, Belgian horses, 
poultry, and water fowl, as well as corn, 
soybeans, and alfalfa. A splendid 4-H 
ury calf club program including ex- 
hibits of calves, club demonstrations, 
nd beth collegiate and club contests, is 
also included. Holsteins will be judged 
by Axel Hansen, of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota; Guernseys by C. S. Rhode, of 
Urbana, Illinois; Jerseys by O. G. 
haefer, of New York City; Brown 
Swiss by H. H. Kildee, of Ames, Iowa; 
| Ayrshires by William A. Gibson, 


of Spencer, Massachusetts. 


f 





The Review and Album of the 1930 
ternational Livestock Exposition is 

ready for distribution. It gives the 
le story of the show including the 
exhibits and awards in the cattle, hog, 
p, and horse departments. The hay 
grain show is covered in detail, as 
| as the junior and collegiate activi- 

[t is an attractively bound and 
trated 335-page story of the show 
t will prove a valuable addition to 
library of any livestock man. It may 
ecured for $1 from the International 
Livestock Exposition, Union Stock 
ls, Chicago, Illinois. 


~~ 





Dairy Day at the Ohio Experiment 
Station at Wooster will be held on 
\ugust 14 this year. 
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SON, EVERY TIME | OPEN THIS 
VALVE | LENGTHEN THE 
LIFE OF THOUSANDS OF CARS 





Doers the old-timer’s statement sound far- 


fetched? Listen! The opening of that valve 
starts thousands of barrels of Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil on their pipe-line journey 
from production field to refineries. Thou- 
sands of barrels of a crude so naturally supe- 
rior that oils made from it keep mgtors 
youthful and sweet thousands of miles longer. 

In fact, oils made from Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude do more than that. They ef- 
fect a better piston seal, give more power, 
reduce dilution, give more mileage per 
gallon of gas. They last longer, stand up 
better under heat, give many more miles 
of lubrication to a filling. They minimize 
repair bills. They save money— whether 


the lubrication job is motor car, motor- 




















This emblem guarantees the quality of the crude oil—the maker's individual brand 
guarantees the quality of the finished product. 


VY 100% PURE 


IPENNSYLVANIA 
we 7 Traie Mar 
OL 4G 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OIL 


from which the world’s finest motor oils are made 











boat, airplane, tractor, locomotive, tur- 
bine or stationary machinery. 

The superiority of Pure Pennsylvania Oils 
goes back to the superiority of the crude 
from which they are made. Mother Nature 
made Pennsylvania Grade Crude better — 
gave it an “‘oiliness,’’ a freedom from im- 
purities, matched by no other crude. 

The emblem shown below appears on 
many different brands of motor oil. Ask 
for oil made entirely from 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil. 

FREE! Send for free copy of interest- 
booklet 


story of Pennsylvania oil. Address Penn- 


ing oil telling the complete 


sylvania Grade Crude Qil Association, 
Dept. F-6, Oil City, Pa. © 1931, P.c.c.0.a 













See Advertising Index, page 49 
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Exclusive Features 


—Not found on any other milker. 


Milks faster, cleaner, gives 
longer and more reliable 
service. SEE and TRY it— 
FREE of any charge. 


See your De Laval dealer or write 
nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 











dles oe 
Ree or t 5 Ciel 





Write for Trade Offer 
Write TODAY for our offer to take 
your old separator in trade for the 
wonderful NE W Low Model Melotte, 
on a most liberal Exchange Plan. 


$2°290 Down After 
30 Days Free Trial 


Send for free catalog telling all about the NEW 
Melotte Separator with its many wonderful NEW 
features. Write at once for Big New Special Offer. 
4 Lhe MelotteSeparator, H. B. Babson, U.S. Mor. 
_ 2843 Weat 19th Street. Dept.C-251, Chicago, Hlinois 
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SHAW Announces 
NEW LOW PRICES! 


Save 1-3 on Shaw Garden Tractor. Cuts 
tall grass, weec 
chinery 






ha 
3; cultivates, plows, runs aes —_ 
Ideal for farms, gardens, etc. 


bt. 
Btratton Engi ne. Simply shift gear to fet ope Ss 
yp Seed desired and reverse. Shaw Power Sane 
Lawn Mower. For estates, A2-U11 41 
parks, golf links, etc. Depend- TRACTOR 







ble engine. Writ ~ ¥ 
Day Trial Off ie Podeie. details! 
POWER “Truck. "Growers! Manual and 


Tractor Write today 
for New Low Price Offer. 


LAWN 
MOWER , - 
a Mfg.Co.4808, Front St .Galesburg,Kans, 





OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 


Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop pay- 
ment or easy terms. Free literature; mention state. 


H. W. Byerly, 11 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
SuccessruL FarRmine, August, 1971 





Breed News 


From the standpoint of the breeder 
one of the most important actions of the 
forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Holstein-Friesian’ Association at Syra- 
cuse, New York, was the decision to con- 
tinue the extension work of the breed as 
usual. The present depression has re- 
duced the income of the Association ma- 
terially but the membership felt that 
the large reserve fund had been put 
away for depression periods and should 
be drawn upon now. 
a 


The Holstein-Friesian Association has 
again refused to restore the column for 
80 percent butter in the “Blue Book” 
containing the official and semi-official 
records. Records are expressed in terms 
of butterfat. The membership feels that 
it is butterfat that the farmer sells and 
that the “80 percent butter” term is 


misleading. 
* * * 


Earl Cooper has resigned as director 
of extension for the Holstein-Friesian 
Association. His popularity with Hol- 
stein breeders was shown by the tre- 
mendous ovation given him by the 
delegates at their annual meeting in 
Syracuse, New York, and by the unani- 
mous vote of appreciation given him for 
services rendered the organization. E. 
M. Clark, who has been successfully en- 
gaged in various phases of dairy exten- 
sion work for 16 years in Illinois and 
Ohio and with the Association, succeeds 
Mr. Cooper. 


* * 


The annual meeting of the American 
Jersey Cattle Club in New York City 
brought out the fact that 18 percent less 
cattle were registered last year than 
during the year preceding. Transfers 
dropped from 52,000 to 33,000 or a loss 
of 36 percent. However, the income of 
the Club almost equalled the expenses, 
which is considered highly satisfactory 
at this time. Calf club work is progress- 
ing splendidly. Register of Merit testing 
is holding up well with 3,157 Register of 
Merit records completed last year as 
compared with 2,962 the year before. 
Herd improvement registry testing has 
nearly doubled. 

* * * 


A recent survey by the Guernsey 
Breeders’ Journal to determine what in- 
formation is most desired by their read- 
ers show articles on breeding to rank 
first. Information on feeding, Guernsey 

families, marketing, testing, and produc- 
tion follow in order. There was a prepon- 
derance of five to one in favor of articles 
by agricultural college professors. 


x * * 


Sixty-two head of animals offered in 
the National Guernsey Sale brought 
$30,500 or just under $500 a head. The 
top female, Supreme Hebe, brought 
$1,200 and was consigned by Emmadine 
Farms of New York and was purchased 
by John S. Ames of Massachusetts. The 
top bull was consigned by Langwater 
Farms and was purchased by Pierre S. 
du Pont of Pennsylvania at $2,000. This 
is the lowest average ever made by a 
Guernsey national sale, due to a number 
of conditions including the depression, 
weather, and requirements many states 
have on the blood test for abortion. 
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% DAIRY 
CATTLE CONGRESS 
NATIONAL BELGIAN SHOW 


POULTRY WATERFOWL 
AND RABBIT SHOWS 


INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 
SEPT. 28-OCT.4 
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SELEGT JERSEYS 


The Jersey is a profit-making cow 
At low feed cost she produces milk 
averaging 5.36% butterfat, 15.40% food 
solids. She ak, te early, lives long 
and thrives under all climatic condi 
tions. Centuries of intelligent breeding 
have fixed her adaptability, longevity, 
beauty and persistency as a producer. 

Write for illustrated booklets 

about Jerseys 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324-C West 23rd Street, New York, NV. Y. 





Shropshire Sheep 


Lead the World 


for greatest numoper of even-weight—even-size 
lambs from any given number of ewes. Produce a 
quantity of %ths blood combing wool and are most 
attractive of any breed in show rings. 
AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE REG. ASS’N 
LaFayette, Ind. 


market 





AYRSHIRE (eyes om tch 
PRODUCING STOCK. PRICED TO SELL. 


L. C. HATCH 
“tInisfail” Dairy Farm Council Bluffs, lowa 








( MEREDITH JERSEY FARM 


offers for sale another son of 
Avanelle’s Noble Fox 230485 
from Golden Prince’s Princess 
512517. 

This bull M. J. F.-417 is 
solid color, black tongue and 
switch. An excellent young 
bull, well grown and a choice 
individual. 


We will be pleased to tell you 
more about him. 


MEREDITH JERSEY laa 
as Moines - - - - 


























Market Chat 


Gains in business activity beginning 
early in 1931 were not lost thru the 
period of usual early summer dullness. 
Developments of the first half of the 
year were considered, on the whole, en- 
couraging and not inconsistent with 
further improvement before the end of 
the year. After a decline of about one- 
third during two years’ time, the prices 
of farm products seem due for some re- 
covery. They will probably be led by 
such lines as cattle, hogs, butter, and 
eggs, which are inclined to gain during 
late summer under usual conditions. 

Livestock was one of the weakest 
features during the late spring declines 
in prices of farm products. Now it seems 
in some ways in a position to lead in any 
general recovery because of the expected 
moderate number of fed cattle and hogs. 
The piling up of meats in storage has 
continued to hamper any sustained mar- 
ket advances. Butter, cheese, and eggs 
are likely to help the summer price 
average of farm products because of the 
usual gains during the time of lighter 
production. 

During the time of usual summer dull- 
ness in business lines, not much help 
is expected from general conditions 
tending to enhance the demand and 
prices on farm products. But in late 
summer and in the fall months a re- 
sumption of the improving business 
conditions, seen during the first four 
months of the year, would give support 
to the farm market position. 


Wueat markets have been trying to 
fit themselves to the differences between 
prices here and in other countries, at the 
same time responding to developments 
in crop news. Prospects of reduced pro- 
duction help by raising foreign prices 
nearer to the level attractive to Ameri- 
can exporters. The large stocks of old 
wheat are the weakest point. Corn prices 
ought to hold fairly well until the new 
crop is close at hand, because of avail- 
able market supplies far less than usual. 
Competition of cheap grain of other 
kinds and continued fairly good corn 
crop prospects Would tend to keep the 
market down. Most of the grains and 
feeds have declined about one-third 
compared with the summer of 1930. 
Altho supplies of hogs for slaughter 
this summer are expected to be less 
than they were last year, the decrease 
will scarcely be great enough to offset 
the larger holdings of pork products in 
“a and the light demand for ex- 
ort. Main hope of improvement seems 
+ center in possibilities of more active 
consuming demand. 
Cattle markets of all classes during 
the second half of the year are estimated 
probaly larger than those of the same 
me in 1930, but if the corn crop is aver- 
re or better, the movement of stocker 
nd feeder cattle away from market may 
be large enough to reduce cattle slaugh- 
ter to last year’s figures, or lower. 
Butter prices in late summer are in- 
nced much by pasture conditions. 
Otherwise, prospects are for heavy 
duction because of cheap mill feeds 
nd more cows on the farms, while con- 
ming demand has not increased as fast 
as might have been expected along with 
the lower butter prices.—Special to 
uccessful Farming by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
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from milk, eggs, produce 














ORE farm money is earned 
M in buildings insulated with 
Celotex. This fact has been proved 
beyond question by actual results on 
thousands of farms in every part of this 
country. Take this certain way — this 
easy, Inexpensive way to increase your 
own earnings. Line the walls and roofs 
of your own buildings with Celotex in- 
sulation now—and make sure of a better 
return from milk, eggs and produce. 


Your dairy herd will keep healthier 
and more productive in Celotex-insu- 
lated barns. Celotex in the milk house 
and cooling tank shuts out sun heat, 
checks bacteria growth. 


Your hens give a bigger egg count all 
year round when you insulate your lay- 
ing house with Celotex. Your losses 
from death and disease among baby 
chicks are much smaller in Celotex- 
insulated brooders. 


Storage hou: es, too, should be lined with 
Celotex to protect fruit and vegetables 
from heat spoilage or damaging frosts. 


By nailing Celotex to the underside of 
roof rafters you shut the blistering sum- 
mer heat out of your home—keep rooms 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 
The word Celotex (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) is the trademark 
of and indicates manufacture by The Celotex Company 


The dairy herd on The Brattleboro Retreat 
Farm, Brattleboro, Vt., gives more milk 
—earns larger profits because this dairy 
barn has walls and ceilings of Celotex. 


€ 
C. J. Heubsch, of Waterloo, Towa., has 
proved it pays to protect laying hens from 
cold, drafts and dampness in Celotex- 
insulated laying houses. 


cool and comfortable. And in winter 
Celotex holds the warmth inside —saves 
hundreds of dollars in fuel bills. 


Have atalk with your lumber dealer this 
week without fail. He can quickly fig- 
ure the Celotex you need to insulate 
new or old buildings. 


Fill out and mail the coupon for our two 
latest booklets “‘Insulating Farm Build- 
ings with Celotex”’ and ‘ “Poultry House 
Construction with Celotex,’’ filled with 
practical data on the proper application 
of Celotex. 


The Celotex Company, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co. , 
Ltd., Montreal. Member of the 
National Building Industries Bureau. 
Sales distributors throughout the World. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY SF-8-31 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
Send me your free booklets ‘‘Insulating Farm 
Buildings with Celotex’? 9 ‘‘*Poultry House 
Construction with Celotex’’ 5 


Name 
Address seoealiettiditie Gicetanesetens 


City. State a 
See Advertising Index, page 49 
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MEN WHO KNOW STEEL PREFER THE VALET 
—MEN WHO KNOW FACES PRESCRIBE IT 








A little more 
ecision °° 
og a lot 
better result. 


ho golf it’s form that counts 
—care—accuracy. Inalmost 
every activity from sport to 
science—precision assures a 
vastly better result. This is 
why steel experts prefer and 
skin specialists prescribe the 
new Valet. The perfectshaving 
edge of this superior blade— 
made exclusively for the Valet 
AutoStrop Razor—is one of 
the finest examples of precision 
manufacture the world affords. 
Act on the advice of experts. 
Get better shaving results. 
Use this precision made blade 
and keep your face young. 


The new blade can be identified by the 
word ‘Valet’ cut through the steel. 


VALET 


AutoStrop 


RAZORS AND BLADES 





SuccessFuL FarmiInc, August, 1937 





Dip Them Now 


mite and stop mite reproduction. Pre- 
vention of the disease is dependent upon 
general sanitary measures. Since the dis- 
ease may be introduced in feeder pigs 
careful veterinary inspection of newly 
purchased animals should be sought 
with the view of prompt diagnosis and 
treatment. For the reason that the bur- 
rowing type of mange in pigs may attack 
different farm animals, as well as man, 
proper precautionary measures in han- 
dling infested animals or contaminated 
material should be taken. 

The most satisfactory treatment for 
mange in pigs consists of dipping in lime 
and sulfur. Small herds may be treated 
by hand application with a brush.or rag 
or affected pigs may be immersed in a 
small improvised tank or barrel. A regu- 
lar dipping tank is to be preferred where 
a large number of animals over 75 
pounds are to be treated. Dipping hogs 
and handling hogs following dipping 
should be governed by weather condi- 
tions to prevent pneumonia from expo- 
sure. 

The lime and sulfur dip can be pre- 
pared by mixing 12 pounds of unslaked 
lime, 24 pounds of sulfur, and sufficient 
water to make 100 gallons. Slake the 
lime with enough water to make a thin 
paste and add the sulfur. Then add the 
lime and sulfur paste to 30 gallons of 
boiling water and boil the mixture for 
one and one-half hours, or until the 
sulfur disappears from the surface, when 
the solution becomes a dark amber color. 


Stir the mixture frequently while 
boiling. Allow the solution to stand until 
all the solids have settled to the bottom; 
then draw off the clear fluid and add 
sufficient water to make 100 gallons. The 
sediment in the bottom of the container 
should be discarded, as it is caustic in 
character and dangerous to animals. 

For the reason that the concentrated 
lime and sulfur dip can be purchased 
from the local veterinarian or druggist, 
ready for diluting in water, many farm- 
ers will find it convenient to purchase 
the prepared lime and sulfur dip. The 
directions on the package should be fol- 
lowed in diluting with water. 

Apply the homemade lime and sulfur 
or the properly diluted purchased prod- 
uct to the entire body of the pig by dip- 
ping or by a stiff brush after dirt, scabs, 
and dried secretions have been removed. 
It is necessary to scrub dirty hogs to re- 
move dirt before dipping. The treat- 
ment must be repeated in 10 or 1§ days 
and at intervals until all evidence of 
mange has disappeared. 

Simultaneous with the dipping of pigs 
for mange the houses must be thoroly 
cleaned and disinfected. The refuse and 
dirt in the house, the manure, and the 
straw should be burned or hauled to 
ground not used for hogs og other ani- 
mals. Infested hoglots on many farms 
should be plowed and cropped, while 
fence posts, gates, drinking troughs, 
self-feeders, and other places accessible 
to hogs that might harbor the parasite 
should be thoroly cleaned and renovated. 
Cobs in the lots can be raked and 
burned. 

A torch applied to the floors and side 
walls of the houses, as well as fence posts 
and even the ground adjacent to the 





[ Continued from page 8 | 


houses, is valuable in the destruction of 
mange mites as well as other destructive 
germs that lurk in cracks, crevices, and 
the superficial layers of impregnated soil 
contaminated from long usage. Other- 
wise, apply boiling hot water containing 
1 pound of lye to 40 gallons of water in 
the houses. After two or three days, 
when the lye has dried, spray the in- 
terior of the houses with a 3 to § percent 
watery solution of compound cresol 
(USP). 

Finally, there is no mineral or com- 
bination of minerals, or medicines, that 
can be mixed and fed to the animals in 
the feed to cure or prevent mange. Wild 
claims made by salesmen to this effect 
are not worth listening to. There is just 
one way to fight mange losses. Get the 
help of a good veterinarian and clean up. 


To Keep Soil at Home 


[ Continued from page 7 | 


on slopes of 10 percent or more. 

Last year the building of terraces was 
the most active project of the Illinois 
agricultural engineering specialist. He 
held 46 demonstrations in 37 counties. 
In some Illinois counties soil erosion 
control is becoming of major importance 
as an extension activity. 

Mr. Andrus of Wabash County 
learned how to stake out and build ter- 
races at a demonstration held on his 
farm three years ago. He has since 
staked out and built a good many more 
terraces. According to Andrus this is a 
job the average farmer can do. The prin- 
cipal precaution is to build the terraces 
wide and sufficiently high to provide 
adequate drainage without breaking 
over. 

The terraces are constructed 20 feet 
wide and 18 inches high on the Andrus 
farm. They are spaced go to 100 feet 
apart onaslopeof 3 to 5 feet fall to the 
100. The spacing of terraces is dependent 
on the slope of the land. With steeper 
slopes they would necessarily have to be 
closer together. Complete details on 
spacing of terraces and construction 
may be obtained from any college of 
agriculture. 

Andrus has used a small grader to ad- 
vantage in constructing the terraces on 
his farm; he has also used a small 
ditcher. After staking out the terraces 
he used a three-bottom plow to throw 
the soil to the center, and it is then 
graded up with the grader or the ditcher. 
The top terrace on a slope is always con- 
structed first. 

Relative to maintenance of terraces, 
Andrus has the following to say: “The 
first thing I do when I go into our ter 
raced fields to plow is to make four 
rounds with a three-bottomed tractor 
plow throwing up a back furrow on top 
of each terrace. The field is then plowed 
in lands the usual way carrying the plow 
out of the ground when crossing a ter- 
race. After the disking is done and the 
field is ready to seed I open up the ter 
race ditch with a ditcher or V-shaped 
ring. Usually I inspect the terrace during 
a heavy rain and do some shovel work.’ 

The only difficulty experienced with 
terraces on the Andrus farm is at the 
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outlets.-A satisfactory outlet is an im- 
portant feature of any drainage system. 
Most of Andrus’ terrace outlets are on 
ditch or road banks and they are not as 
satisfactory as they should be. It is al- 
ways easier to control the condition of 
one terrace outlet, however, than to 
check the washing of a number of gul- 
lies. A well-sodded terrace outlet is the 
most satisfactory. Under certain condi- 
tions a sodded outlet cannot be had. 
Brush and straw dams and drops made 
f concrete or stone must be resorted to. 
[he chief requirement is to bring the 
water from the ends of the terraces to a 
lower level without forming a gully. 
Mr. B. Leamon of Richland County, 
Illinois, considers terraces almost indis- 
pensable on tilled sloping land and high- 
desirable on pastured ground. He ad- 
vises that the outlets be carefully 
watched, especially after long periods of 
dry weather when there is a tendency for 
them to fill in, which may result in the 
terraces breaking over during the first 
g rain. Leamon states: “Part of my 
utlets discharge on a timbered, blue- 
grass hill, which is quite steep. These out- 
lets are inclined to wash somewhat.” 
|.eamon’s opinion is that washing at the 
outlet of terraces would not be a great 
problem except possibly on sandy type 
soils which wash readily. He suggests: 
“My idea to control washing where a 
heavy volume of water is discharged is 
to construct a surface dam high in the 
center to direct the water in two direc- 
tions instead of concentrating it in one 
stream. Such a practice is especially 
desirable where the terraces discharge 
into a woodlot or a sodded pasture. 
This would not be practical along a road 
or at the end of the field.” 


Roy Black of Saline County in refer- 

ring to the value of terraces on his farm 

states: “Over a period of years | would 

not know how to estimate the value. In 
any cases I would consider it equal to 
he value of the land.” 

In 1929 Sam Baughman of Christian 
County terraced a 2o-acre field which 
had been abandoned except for pasture 

ecause of gullies. After terracing and 
one year’s filling in, Baughman was able 
to seed and harvest a crop of oats, being 
able to run the binder over the entire 
field except where a few of the worst 
gullies had not yet filled. As a result of his 
frst year’s experience Baughman ter- 
raced an additional 180 acres during 1930. 





The Co-operative Marketing of Live- 
tock has recently been published by the 
Brookings Institute of Washington, D. 
C., and can be secured from the pub- 

hers. It is written by E. G. Nourse and 
J. G. Knapp. It is a well-written book ot 
early 500 pages and is divided into 
three distinct parts devoted to coépera- 
shipping, coéperative selling, and 
current developments. The history and 
ar analy sis of the development of codp- 

ive livestock marketing of livestock 
his country is covered in full detail 
nd in an easily understood fashion in- 
cluding the author’s ideas of the Na- 
il Livestock Marketing Association. 


t 


it is well worth while to anyone inter- 


ted in coéperative marketing. 





Vorth Dakota Weeds, bulletin 243, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
argo, North Dakota. 





How Powerful is this 





harness? 


As powerful 
as the horse 
you put in it 


How Powerful i is this 





per a fine draft horse in 
your harness and you will 
get alot more power than an 
ordinary work horse can give 
you. Put Ethyl Gasoline in 





engine? 


increasing pressure that 
brings out the best perform- 
ance of amy engine. 

That is why Ethyl Gaso- 


line gives more power and 


your engine and it will give you i does it with less noise, less vibra- 


more power, more speed, and greater 
economy than you have been get- 
ting with ordinary gasoline. 

Ethyl Gasodline is more than good 
gasoline; it is good gasoline plus 
Ethy! fluid. 

Inside the engine, the Ethy] fluid 
controls combustion. It prevents the 
uneven explosions that waste the 
power of ordinary gasoline, causing 
harmful knock and overheating. It 
develops power with a smoothly 


tion, and less wear and tear on the 
engine. That is why the engine that 
uses Ethyl goes in the repair shop 
less often and gives you more ser- 
vice per dollar spent for upkeep. 
Already a million farmers have 
found that Ethyl Gasoline is a help 
and aneconomy.Give ita trial your- 
that it is the 
most economical motor fuel you 
can buy by the year. Ethyl Gaso- 


self and it will prove 


A line Corporation, New York City. 
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The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid us lead 
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ETHYL GASOLINE 


See Advertising Index, page 49 
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Your Baby---ls He 
Getting His Chance? 





Mothers: No one knows better than you how important it is to give your baby 
every possible care in order that he may be healthy, strong, and happy. 
To help you care for your baby, Successful Farming offers you two 
booklets written by the eminent health specialist, Dr. Herman N. 
Bundesen, who gives you the most authoritative advice to be had on 
this subject. Let Dr. Bundesen help you. 


3. OUR BABIES This booklet contains everything you need to know about the care 
of baby during his first two years. It is carefully illustrated. Baby specialists and 
mothers everywhere say it is one of the clearest and most useful books of child health 


available. The cost is 30 cents. 


4. THE GROWING CHILD The things that happen to your child during his 
childhood years will mean much to him when he is grown and away from you. His 
habits and character are now in the formative stage. This booklet frankly discusses all 
the problems of childhood with the aim that your child can be physically strong and 


mentally healthy. The cost is 30 cents. 


Successful Farming Leaflets 
Here’s good news for the group that is planning entertainments and wants a program 


with all directions. 


For the new rural recreation leaflet this month, “At the World's 


Crossroads"’, describes a colorful pageant, easy to stage. It is Rural Recreation leaflet 
No. 2 (S-R-2) and will be sent to you for 2 cents, the cost of mailing and handling. 


Other helpful leaflets are: 
S-E-3 Colonial Playlet (4c) 


5-E-11 Program Pointers 

3-E-12 Harvest Haunts 

3~-E-15 Appreciation of Outdoor World 
3-E-17 Vacation Trails for the Stay-at-Homes 
s- E-19 Summertime Reading and Autumn 


IPMN Ny 


Club Study 
S-E-20 The English Garden Party 
S-E-22 Parliamentary Pointers 
S-R-! Rural Recreation I: Fun for Clubs 


in Camp. 
S-G-1 Modern Hot Beds and Cold Frames 


Unless listed otherwise, leaflets will be sent on receipt of 2c each for handling and mailing costs. ) 





Dept. 4008, Home and Farm Service Bureau 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





SS 060: 0.00eren tes (Send stamps, cash, or check) for the following: 


3 4 SE3 SEIl SEI2 SEI5 SEI7 SE-19 SE-20 SR-I SE2 SGI 


the booklets and leaf- 
lets you are ordering 


| Circle the numbers of 


Squibs From a Farmer’s 
Notebook 


[ Continued from page 12 | 







old enough to have a share in th: 
responsibility of the farm pocketbook 
that so little cash was left on the farn 
in the process of marketing. There is 
more strict economy today in the spend 

ing of the farm income than has existed 
for years. It is not a matter of choice 
either; it is necessary. 

In many cases, discouragement is 
adding to the burden that these lov 
prices bring. One neighbor declares that 
he will no longer milk cows if he can g 
no reasonable price for his butterfai T 
am wondering what enterprise he wi 
find that is not in the same difficult 
Another feels that there is no use tryin; 
to keep his pigs thrifty as pork prices wi 
be too low to pay for the extra troub! 

This same spirit extends more or les 
into every phase of agriculture. It is 
thing that marks the difference in t! 
quality of men. It is a strong, sturd 
character that can meet such difficulti 
and still carry on at its best. There 
more than just financial gain in the out 
look of the folks that can do it. It tak« 
a courage based on faith. 

If we let slip our faith in the land ar 
its ultimate return to appreciation; 
if we lower our faith in our fellowme: 
most of whom are struggling with about 
the"same odds as we; if we forget ou 
faith in a wise and far-seeing God that 
thru sunshine and shadow charts 
course for us that will make men an 
women, then we are lost indeed, for 
have failed to get the purpose of life. 

















































VacaTIONn is slipping away fast for 
school youngsters. Dick and I have 
failed on a number of outings we had 
planned. We have had all summer, how- 
ever, the companionship of a man and 
boy. That is one of our riches that do 
not depreciate with corn and hogs. N 
other job in the world offers the san 
advantage in comradeship. The man « 
a salary may have more time to play 
with his boy but is denied the gre: ~ 
privilege of working with the lad. 
secrets of the three R’s may ete 
much of nine months of a boy’s life but 
in the other three he stores a fund « 
knowledge of real life if questions ar 
any criterion. 

I am really ashamed of myself som 
times at the shortness of my answers 
when I am so busy with both hand a: 
mind and am flooded with a stream 
questions. It seems as if this great thirst 
for knowledge is most likely to appe: 
just when you are exasperated with son 
job such as trying to line a hole up fo! 
bolt or some similar task that demands 
at least three hands for success. I a: 
ashamed because I do not like to shov 
him the petty side of myself. 

In all my comradeship I would like t 
win my boy with the same qualities | 
would win any other friendship. A 
respect due to parenthood is not enoug 
I want respect from that lad that 
based on the things he sees in me as 
shadows me from day to day. 





Results from 20 years of experiment at 
the South Dakota State College show that 
a net annual profit of $6.47 an acre h 
been secured by adding 200 pounds 0! 
superphosphate annually to each ac! 














of ground. 








Veterinary 


Sores ON Teats.—Several of our fresh 
cows are causing considerable trouble. They 
get a scab on the bottom of the teat and it is 
difficult to get the milk out. The teat seems 

normal but at times feverish. After the scab 
is picked off the milk comes out, but very 
hard, and it squirts a great deal. We have 
tried different salves to heal them but it does 
not help. We have one that has had it over 
three weeks, and is still bad. This disease 
spreads very "quickly as a great number of our 
cows have had it this year and last year. 
Would you please tell us how to cure this? 
A. B., Minnesota. 


Infection from the floor or yard, or carried 
by the milker’s hands, cause the sores and 
they usuz ally induce what dairymen call 
“ spider teat.”” Immefse the affected teat for 
five minutes night and morning in hot water 
containing all the boric acid it will dissolve. 
Then dry the teat and apply some yellow 
oxide of mercury ointment and insert a medi- 
cated wax teat dilator, or a piece of thick 
carbolated cat gut suture in the duct of the 
teat between milkings. If the teat is difficult 
to milk, or if the milk sprays after the sore 
heals, have your veterinarian slit down thru 
the obstruction in two or more directions by 
means of a sterilized teat bistoury. He will 
then instruct you how to give treatment. 
Keep the cows from fouling their teats. Milk 
with clean hands. 





Rincworm.—I have a mare 8 years old 
that has itch or some skin trouble. Some 
people call it Spanish itch. The hair comes off 
and the skin becomes hard and dry like old 
leather. There are large spots on her hips and 
some smaller places on her back, top of neck, 
and head. These do not seem to start from 
pimples that make sores. I keep the places 
greased with motor oil and sometimes use 
lard. This keeps the skin soft but does not 
cure. I would like to get a remedy, if this can 
be cured.—W. W. H., Oklahoma. 


The mare may be afflicted with “summer 
tch” but your description is more suggestive 
of ringworm. Clip off the coat and wash the 
skin clean with a warm 1 to 100 solution of 
coal-tar dip. When dry, rub into and around 
ch spot some iodine ointment. Do this 
twice daily for three or four days and then 
when needed. Also give the mare one-half 
uunce of Fowlers solution of arsenic, night 
nd morning, on the feed or in a little water 
by means of a dose syringe, until the skin dis- 
ise subsides, then gradually discontinue the 
medicine, taking at least 10 days for the 
process. Feed oats and bran rather than 
rn in hot weather. Protect the mare from 
ICS. 


GrowTH 1n TEeat.—We have a cow that 
has a sore teat. We kept it painted with 
line but it didn’t seem to help. Now the 
ening seems to be growing over and there 
ems to be a hard lump in the teat about the 
e of a filbert nut. This cow is to calve in 
\pril. Is there anything we can do to save 
teat?—Mrs, M. K. 


[f the growth is just inside the outer open- 

g of the teat, a veterinarian may be able to 
nove it with Hug’s teat tumor extractor, 
may amputate a small portion of the teat 
nd then ream out the growth and instruct 
u how to give appropriate after treatment. 
Home treatment will not succeed in such a 


ase 


vz 





l'rebi Barley, Yield, and Feeding Value, 
circular No. 98, North Dakota Agricul- 
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tural College, Fargo, North Dakota. 















































THE SHOCK ABSORBING BLADE 








REG.US. PAT OF a) 
MADE IN USA 7) 


MAN after MAN 
passed the good news along 





ROM the moment of its introduction Probak made 

friends and held them. Man-talk swept this double-edge 
blade to spectacular popularity. Shock-absorber construction 
and automatic machine manufacture set a new standard 
of shaving comfort. Prove this on our guarantee. If every 
shave isn’t a revelation in comfort return the package to 
your dealer and get your money —$1 for 10, 50c for 5. 





For Gillette and 
Probak Razors 


PROBAK BLADES 


See Ad: ertis sing In de. i age 49 
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of delicious 
Hires 
Root Beer. 
- Just mail the 
coupon. 














Get Your 
Family’s Vote On 


Hires Root Beer 


—so delicious —so vitalizing 


Wirn our compliments, give your family 


Hires Root Beer, Let them taste its appeal- 


ing flavor, its refreshing tang. 

This offer is winning thousands of fami- 
lies all over the land. Hires Root Beer is a 
greater favorite than ever. 

To win your friendship, to show you how 
easy and economical it is to make Hires 
Root Beer at home, we make this liberal 
offer: A free trial bottle of Hires Extract, 
sufficient to make 8 pint bottles of Hires 
Root Beer. 

If the trial delights you, then for 30c at 
all dealers you can buy a full size bottle 
of Hires Extract—it makes 40 pint bottles 
of Hires Root Beer, costing about 114c per 
bottle, compared to what you usually pay. 

In Hires Root Beer are the juices of 16 
roots, barks, berries and herbs—Nature’s 
healthful and appetizing ingredients—utterly 
free from artificial color and flavor, 

Mail the coupon at once for free trial bot- 
tle of Hires Extract—or order a full size 
30c bottle from your dealer today. 35c in 
Canada. 


At Fountains and from Hires Kegs, 
you can get Hires Root Beer by the 
glass. Also it comes already bottled. 








Tue Cuarces E. Hires Company, ; 
Dept. M, Philadelphia, Pa. [23-8] 
Please send me free sample of Hires Root 

Beer Extract. 
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PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS | 
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Canadians may 
The Charles BE. Hives Co., ai ee 
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By R. R. Hannas 


WELL-INFORMED poultry flock 
owners know that sanitation pays. They 
know that when proper sanitation is 
practiced, more chicks are raised than 
when sanitary methods are not used, 
better pullets are raised, and better pro- 
duction is obtained from the layers. 

A group of farm flock owners in IIli- 
nois, however, have some definite figures 
to show what sanitation did for their 
flocks last year. Records are available 
on 261 farms. Of these 45 were known 
as sanitation farms because sanitary 
methods were used, and 216 were known 
as nonsanitary farms because sanitary 
methods were not used. 

The average egg production on the 
sanitation farms was 147.7 eggs per bird 
as compared with 115.4 eggs per bird on 
the nonsanitation farms. The profit per 
hen was $1.55 for the formergroupagainst 
92 cents for the latter group. The invest- 
ment per hen was practically the same 
for both groups of ong being $4.84 in 
the case of the sanitation farms and 
$4.76 in the case of the nonsanitation 
farms. In both cases the cost of feeding 
the young stock was figured in the costs 
to obtain the profits mentioned. 

Sanitation includes the growing of 
young stock on “clean” ground. That is, 
ground on which chicks have not been 
grown nor any chickens allowed to run 
for two years, nor poultry manure used 
as a top dressing for three years. It also 
includes feeding clean feeds, keeping 
hoppers, drinking pans, and houses scru- 
pulously clean. The droppings and used 
litter should be removed to a screened 
manure shed. The yards should be plowed 
around houses when the ground becomes 
bare, and the adult birds should be kept 
under clean and healthful conditions.— 


R. R. H., Illinois. 


Healthy Chicks 


Basy chicks do not just die; there is 
always a reason. By knowing these rea- 
sons and avoiding the conditions that 
usually lead to a heavy death rate, Mrs. 
F. M. Farnsworth of Westboro in Atchi- 


son County, Missouri, raised 298 out of 


the 300 Barred Rocks that she placed in 
a homemade brooder house on May 7. 
With late hatched chicks Mrs. Farns- 
worth knew that she would have to be 
especially careful. She guarded against 
disease by cleaning the brooder house 
thoroly with a solution of boiling lye 
water. 

The portable brooder house which 
permitted her to get the chicks on clean 
ground had been constructed by joining 
two old sheds together. On clean ground 
and in a clean house, the chicks not only 
lived but made a rapid and vigorous 
growth. 

Another poultry raiser in the same 
county, Mrs. W. A. Mumford of West- 
boro, lost only 30 chicks out of 452 that 
she placed in a new portable brooder 
house especially built for the last spring 
brood. These Barred Rock chicks were 
hatched on April 17. 

Both these poultry women codéperated 
with County Agent J. U. Morris in 
demonstrating the advantages of mod- 


Sanitation Pays 





ern methods of raising healthy chicks. 
Clean, sanitary houses and clean rang 
for the chicks to run on are essential, 
they find, if vigorous early-maturin 
foe are to be available for the layin; 
ouses in the fall. Such pullets are th 
ones that lay the most eggs for them an 
fill the market basket when eggs ar 
highest in price.—R. R. T., Missouri. 





Artificial lighting increased the winter 
egg production 14 eggs per bird in recent 
Missouri tests. 





Calcium is best utilized by the chick 
when furnished by tricalcium phosphate. 
The next best sources of calcium a: 

calcium lactate, calcium carbonate o: 
ordinary lime, calcium sulfate, and ca 
cium chloride. These are the conclusio: 
of the Nebraska Experiment Station a 
a result of their poultry feeding tria 
last year. 





Michigan tests have shown barley 
be fully the equal of corn as a poult: 
feed. Tests run last year where the tw 
feeds were compared showed that th 
birds consuming barley made more 
rapid gains and consumed more feed an 
the cost of the gains was practically th 
same in each case. 


West and Waugh Got 
Their Money’s Worth 


[ Continued from page 11 | 


or 


machine and mechanical operation of 
the cream separator save this family 
many hours of work thruout the year. 

The plant is also used to charge the 
batteries of two automobiles, a truck, 
and the radio. Fully charged batteries 
mean easy starting of this equipment 
and so save considerable time and 
physical energy. 

The radio adds considerably to the 
enjoyment, entertainment, and know!- 
edge of the six members of the family. 
Non-battery direct current sets are now 
available which can be operated on a 
light plant without the necessity of con- 
cae recharging batteries. An instru- 
ment known as a “converter” has also 
been placed on the market, making it 
possible to use an alternating current 
radio on an individual light plant fur- 
nishing direct current. So thru these 
various means it is possible to have radio 
reception on the ee equal if not su- 
perior to that of the city. 


For ten years John Waugh and Sons, 
owners ‘of Good Acres Farm, and his 
family of ten have had the service of a 
1,250 watt, 32 volt direct current indi- 
vidual light plant. It is equipped with a 
160 ampere hour battery. 

Waugh has his third set of batteries 
at a cost of about $200 each. The last 
set was installed in the fall of 193 
giving a life of nearly five years to each. 
Fuel, including kerosene, gasoline, and 
oil, cost about $50 per year. When asked 
about’ maintenance Waugh replied, 
“Each fall before cold weather I hay 
a service man give the plant a thoro 
going over. This insures easy starting 
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and perfect operation thruout the entire 
winter months. This work cost me an 
average of $10 annually but is worth 
several times the cost as very little time 
and care is required by us to keep the 
plant going. The plant has cost us con- 
siderable money but has paid for itself 
n reduced labor, conveniences and bet- 
ter living.” 

A one-half horsepower motor pumps 
water from a well located in the barn to 
a storage tank, furnishing water for the 
drinking cups for all of the stock. The 
motor starts instantaneously with the 
touch of a button and requires little 
care or attention. Waugh believes in 
tting the water do the running. 

‘If you want to find out twice a day 
how you feel all that you have to do is 
urn that machine,” said Waugh, point- 
ng to a 1,200-pound cream separator. 
“A one-quarter horsepower motor is 
doing the hard work of one man and 
eaving the easy job for the man taking 
care of it.’ 

In the house, which is entirely mod- 
ern, were found a one-quarter horse- 
power motor operating the washing ma- 
chine, an electric iron, and an automatic 
shallow well system operated with a one- 
sixth horsepower motor. Water is pumped 
from a large cistern into a 350-gallon 
pressure tank. This large tank was in- 
stalled prior to securing the light plant 

| the water was pumped in by hand. 
This was a big chore which required at- 
tention and considerable time daily. 

When asked whether she was satisfied 
with the service that the light plant was 
giving, Mrs. Waugh replied, “We would 
not be without electricity and are get- 
ting our money’s worth. For years we 
kept a kerosene lamp handy in case the 
light plant would fail us. We have never 
needed it. Recently they needed an extra 
lamp chimney at the church and we 
took them our last one. Since that time 
we have been without it.” 

The portable one-quarter horsepower 
motor which was purchased when the 
lighting plant was installed has been 
used on the farming mill, corn sheller, 
ind emery wheel for grinding mower and 
binder sickles and the ensilage cutter 
Knives. 

In spite of all the work that has to be 
done on both of these large farms, the 
children of both families have found 
time to attend high school and partici- 

te in 4-H club work. A country band 

s also organized of which the Waugh 

ys are members. 





Electricity for Beginners, by Thomas. 
Here is a book originally planned for 
manual training classes. However, it is 
of special interest to those who want to 
know more about electricity and yet 

not have a technical foundation on 
which to build. It discusses rates for 
ctric current, batteries, magnetoes, 

| similar equipment. There are 196 

es and 24 illustrations. Price $1.50. 
Norman W. Henley Publishing 
Company. 


Rural Electric Service in Nebraska, 
etin No. 254, University of Nebras- 
, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


\upplement to Flax Facts, Minnesota 
pamphlet No. 22, University of Minne- 
ta, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Prevention of Wind and Fire Losses to 
‘arm Buildings, circular 127, lowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 
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QrUpEBAKER 


_real trucks 
at lowest cost! | 


AWitom pe eleks 


lowest priced 
2-ton truck 


895, 


AT THE FACTORY 


EVER before has a six-cylinder, 70 horse- 
power engine been available in trucks of 


such low price! 


Timken full floating rear axles, four-speed 
transmissions, rigidly braced pressed steel 
frames of extra strength and four-wheel brakes 


are typical features. 


Studebaker trucks are built by a manufac- 
turer known for 79 years for the long, depend- 
able service of its products. A comparison of 


specifications reveals unusual quality—a dem- 


onstration _— somane unusual efficiency. 


EL 1 


See Advertising Index, page 49 
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WINDMILL 
«gg, ECONOMY 


~ a If you need power 
Ss we for pumping wa- 
<6 - = Aermotor . 

ATA the cheapest an 
7 > most reliable power you 
Qe canget. It costs practically 
nothing to operate an Aer- 

motor and it lasts for a lifetime. 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is well 
made of the best materials. It 
will run more years, stand 
more storms and need fewer 
repairsthanany other pump- 
\¥ ing machine. It is econom- 
icalin first cost andthe econ- 
omy continues right thru 
|| the many years of constant 
A\\\ \ service. 
\\\ You cannot afford to burn 
gasoline or buy electricity 
to pump any well where 
' ¢ the wind exposure is fair- 
/ \} ly good. An Aermotor will 
\\jdo it for you cheaper 
// \\\ and better. 
| 4 Every moving part of 
\ /}\ an Aermotor is constantly 
‘\}and completely oiled. 
\\ The gears run in oil in 
\\ a tightly enclosed gear 
case. Oil an Aermotor 
once a year and it is 
always oiled. 
For full information write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
CHICAGO 


4 ho Branch Houses 
Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
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ARMAND 
BCOCGGCULE F 


An incomparable face powder! 
Freshens and smooths the skin 
the moment you apply it. Fifty 
cents is so little to pay for so 
much beauty-benefit! Try 
this powder at once. Send this 


FREE COUPON 
EPO OL OOOO OOOO OOD 


ARMAND, Des Moines, Iowa 
Please send me free sample of Armand 
Bouquet—the incomparable face powder. 
Name = 
SF-8-31 


Address 


In Canada, Armand Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. 


(Anetta hale Ma aati, RB aE Pa Praia Be Bry 








Birdseye Views of 
Far Lands 
[ Continued from page 13 | 


to know where they were going. The 
locusts left behind no green thing, and 
the trees, land, and everything was bare 
and empty. 

It is not any wonder that the coming 
of a swarm of locusts causes great ex- 
citement. The Bedouins of the desert are 
rewarded for sending news when a 
swarm is headed toward civilization. 
From the time of the Pharoahs to the 
present they have been feared. During 
the past year or two the Ministry of 
Agriculture has been making an exten- 
sive study of the habits and life of.the 
locust and last year an International 
Bureau was formed in London and is 
collecting information from all over the 
world. 

One can hardly conceive of the enor- 
mous number of these pests in a large 
swarm. Scientists have weighed hun- 
dreds of them and estimated that 650,- 
000 of them weigh a ton. One man esti- 
mated that a great flight of locusts that 
he witnessed crossing the Red Sea cov- 
ered 2,000 square miles of air and, ac- 
cording to his calculation, the weight of 
the total mass was 42,580,000 tons. 


ScIENTISTS are planning to attack 
the plague at its source, the breeding 
centers where the eggs are deposited. It 
is said that a female will deposit 400 eggs. 
She carries these eggs in a tube and two 
males support her while she is placing 
the eggs just below the surface of the 
ground. Experiments are being made to 
fight the plague with parasites that are 
known to infest and kill the locust. 

You will be interested to know how 
they were fighting this plague while I 
was in Egypt a few months ago. First, 
when a swarm is headed toward Egypt, 
every possible effort is made to turn it 
toward the sea. This is very difficult for 
the leaders of the swarm seem to know 
just where they want to go. However, 
the prevailing wind often has not a 
little influence. 

Gordon Waterfield, a writer for the 
Illustrated London News, was on the 
desert ground before I visited Egypt 
last spring and his story of how the 
Egyptian government has a little army 
in the desert and a regular campaign of 
warfare to head off the enemy before it 
gets to Egypt is very interesting. 


He SAYS: “Reports from the Sinai 
front show that the enemy has been 
beaten back all along the line, and, up 
to date, 300 tons of it have been 
slaughtered. In Transjordan 600. tons 
have been massacred, and 30 tons of 
eggs have been destroyed. 

“Toward the end of last December, 
a big swarm came over the Suez Canal 
and, it was feared, would reach the 
Nile. But as a result of a battle fought at 
Kantara, 11 tons of the enemy were 
killed, while some hundreds were taken 
prisoner and are kept in cages in Cairo, 
watched by members of the Plant Pro- 
tection Society. Another big swarm 
threatened Egypt, but was turned back 
below Suez and fell into the Gulf. They 
were overwhelmed, like Pharoah’s 
hosts, and their bodies washed up on 
the Arabian coast.” 

His -Majesty King Faud has a large 
farm and the locusts actually got upon 








The Secret—A special in- 
gredient that draws flies to 
the ribbon. Stays sticky for 
a long time. Will not drip 
or leak in hot weather. 

Save Money—much cheaper 
than liquids and more sani- 
tary. For sale at all grocers 
and general stores. Demand 
original AEROXON (A- 
Rock-Son) FLY RIBBONS— 
refuse imitia- 
tions. If your 
dealer does not 
have it send 
25c for 10. 


2 tor 5c 


R. A. GRAEF CO. 


Edina, Mo. 
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Baby Chicks and Poultry 











Summer == Fall Chicks 


Bloodtested. Accredited. Leading breeds; 6c up. Standard and 
Trap-Nest sired grades. Catalog free. Address our nearest plant 

COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Pleasant Hill, Mo., Rich 
Hill, Mo., Vinita, Okla. ‘ "Largest Institution of its hina” 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS fats orice: 
by price Th i 
sands of eig -old lso baby chicks 
and eggs. ee f+ frunéetion stock, 
egg bred 31 years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 
336 eggs.Catalog and special price bulletin free.I ship C.0.1 


George B. Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS 5c up 
GUARANTEED TO LIVE 


Bhipped C. O. D. Low prices. Superior Certified Pate 
credited. 200 to 300 egg strains. Write for Big Free Catalox 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box $-17, WINDSOR, mo. 


RENTUCKY Get your chicks be- 
CHICKS C.0.D. fore paying. 14 best 
breeds; $1.00 down places order — pa 
postman the rest. Catalog free. Write— 

Kentucky Hatchery, 355 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


LOWEST IN YEARS. fon crain Lesions RO. P. 2 


large eges site breeding. Health certified by licensed Veterix * 














Also hens and breeding coc is. Shipped C. O. D - appr 
Catalog free. Fa irview Matchery & rae Farm: 
Box S, R. 2 eland, Michigen 



































































his land and destroyed 50 or 60 acres of 
growing crops. Seventy-five thousand 
men were working almost night and day 
in Transjordan when I was in Egypt 
and you may be sure that it was real 
war. In addition to all that had been 
done the Egyptian government voted 
another quarter of a million dollars to 
carry on the warfare. 

They have used everything imaginable 
in this war against the locust. On one 
occasion, in an effort to change the 
course of a swarm in Iraq in 1927, four 

iirplanes plunged into a swarm but 
very soon two of them were forced 
down as their engines became clogged 
with dead bodies. They have used planes 
to spray poison upon vegetation to kill 
the locusts but the poison endangers 

nimal as well as human life to such an 
extent that this plan had to be aban- 
doned. 

The most modern method of fighting 
the plague is with what they call the 
flame gun. These guns will throw the 
flame only some 20 feet but they are 
very effective. They can be used by men 
on the ground, on camels or automobiles, 
or in other ways. The locusts do not fly 
at night and as they come down they 
can be killed by the million. 

As the fertile country of Egypt is a 
narrow strip - “4s along wi Nile it 
does not take long for a small swarm to O t ] h ll d 
pass over it if going in a westward direc- ne C Cc One Ca Save 
tion. I was told that when a swarm comes 
the entire countryside is in the fight. t 
They beat tin pans and make all the 100 t 
noise possible to scare the locusts so acres O oma OCS 
they will not come down in the day- 
time. Then they use every possible 
method to kill them at night when they 








A tarce tomato field belonging to a farmer of Scotland County, 








































| do come down. N. C., was suddenly attacked by hordes of horn worms. The whole 
— " crop would have been destroyed in a short time. The farmer im- 
Coming Events mediately telephoned the office of a farm paper in a nearby city to 
\ugust 17-20—Fourteenth Annual American ask about the proper spray. He was told what to use and how to 
Country Life Conference, Cornell Univer- mix it. Within a few hours preparations were made, spraying was 
sity, Ithaca, New York. 4 , t 
: August 22-29—Illinois State Fair, Spring- begun, and the crop was saved. . 
field, Illinois. x : 
> August 22-29—Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, The telephone is constantly proving its worth in helping to get 
Missouri ; 
, . ° s for livestock, grain and fruit sold through co-opera- 
A \ugust 26-September 4—Iowa State Fair, the best peeag for livestock, gra d uit sold te ” 
hd Des Moines, Iowa. tive associations or Jocal markets. It is also of great service in mak- 
ee sugust 29-September 4—Wisconsin State ing social and business engagements, running errands or summoning 
ated air, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ‘ ; 
1's \ugust 31-September 5—Ohio State Fair, help im emergencies. 
Columbus, Ohio. ‘ 
= September 4-11—Nebraska State Fair, Lin- The modern farm home has a telephone that serves well, day in 
-_ In, Nebraska. : : 
, > ; ay out, rain or shine. 
September 5-12—Minnesota State Fair, St. and d y . ” 
Paul, Minnesota. : 
September 5—12—Indiana State Fair, Indian- 
. «polis, Indiana. ; A BELL SYSTEM ADVERTISEMENT 
— September 6—- 12 — Michigan State Fair, 
Detroit. 
CS S ptember 7-12—New York State Fair, 
dand yracuse, New York. 
plant. September 14-18—South Dakota State Fair, , 
pee Huron, South Dakota. : 
“Ss September 14-19—Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, : 
\ansas. } 
ed tember 28-October 4—Dairy Cattle Con- => = 
~ ress, Waterloo, Iowa. bbs 
is t0 October 10-17—National Dairy Exposition, oe 
‘ch, St. Louis, Missouri. . 
November 28 — December 5 — International : } 
Livestock Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. Now Copper Stool Farm paltry 
up ga TWICE as omg oe) eree roa Good and 
: f eon Dectery "t Pup Brotchs Besy Payments. 
os Karm Products in Industry, by Rom- in ke per ee Ohare atutine iat {6 } 
ogy lhis is the first book ever printed - 5 | up Good for You. 
pane ornstalk paper. It is the result of an ; 
abe: extended survey by the author, under ; 
ry the auspices of the United States De- Bien ALL MAKES GE é A FARM 
te - eda I : . d : bigeye RADIOS * Atwater-Kent, Ma- 
iy. partment of Agriculture, into all phases iH jestic, RC. A. and others. Hun- | On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
of { ° wie eds—w 's st " ; land 
— ‘arm waste. These wastes include new and rebullt. Going at $5 to $65. Shas | Stine wad a never be locer Coen masteant pian os 
cornstalks, straw, and similar products formerly priced at $150 to $300. Amazing | easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
a offer opportunities for industrial toe and 30 yenne’ ox et | ee a See 
at , . : big free list today. Brown’s Ri . | H. S|. FUNSTON, Land Comm iasioner 
aie lization. Price $3.50 (Henkle Co.). treet : Chicee 





Dept. A ,3018 ist Street : Chicago ' 1700 Soo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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as Poultry Man Makes 
Wy ZaAin 
On Side 


PHIL BROWNING, 
PENN. Beeand Chick- 
en Raiser started sell- 


Poultryman 


“Men Who Can't Suc- 
ceed With ALL Your 
HELP Must Be Helpless!”’ 


Healthful, pleasant, outdoor work. 

Sparetimeor fulltime. Amazing NEW 
Money-making opportunity for men 
and women, ineverysection. EXCLU- 
SIVE varieties to sell! WRITE AT 


ONCE! 
Address Box S. W.26 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 
at LOUISIANA, MO. 115 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use It TODAY 


: STARK NURSERIES, Box S. W.26 : 

Louisiana, Mo. S.F.8.31 r 
Send me—without one cent of cost or obligation on § 
my part a details of your Stark Salesman’'s n 
propositio: 





Horse injured? 
Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


Absorbine is the dependable liniment when 
gashes, bruises, threaten lay-ups. Fast to 
ease inflammation and guard against infec- 
tion, it’s a quick healing aid. Muscles and 
tendons strained by pulling, too, respond 
to this 38-year-old liniment. No blisters— 
no lost hair—horse can work. A real econ- 
omy. All druggists — $2.50 a bottle. W. F. 
Young,Inc.,295 LymanSt.,Springfield, Mass, 





A wondertul enmne for homo and farm, 
Cheapest reliabie power for pumping, 

Sawing, separating or Gary Put 
one to work and = it pay for itself. 


WITT E ENGINE WORKS 
161 C Oakiand Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Mother’s Favorite for 
Baby’s Daily Bath 
Cutieura Soap 
Refreshing and Soothing 


Price 25c, Sample free. Address: 
“Outicura,” Dept. 13B, Malden, Mass. 
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. Renovation 


Doesn’t Pay 


K. L. VIRTUE of Frankfort, Indiana, 
renovated a strawberry patch. He 
planted a new patch the same year. 
After the harvest the next season he 
had more than twice as much money left 
from the sales from the new patch than 
from the renovated patch. To Virtue, 
this was sufficient proof to warrant his 
statement, “It doesn’t pay.’ 


Virtue planted two-thirds acre of 


Premier strawberries in 1928, while he 
was a horticultural student at Purdue 
University. In 1929 he sold 171 24-quart 
crates of berries from this planting. He 
planted three-fifths acre of Premiers in 
the spring of 1929, and after harvest he 
couldn’t resist the temptation to reno- 
vate the old patch. He worked over one- 
half acre. 

In 1930 the one-half acre of renovated 
berries yielded 53 crates of marketable 
berries which sold at an average price of 
$4.69 a crate. From the three-fifths acre 
of new patch he sold 121 crates at $5. 
average. The 121 crate yield is equiva a- 
lent to 100 5€ crates from one-half 
acre or about twice the yield of the old 

patch. 

Allowing $1.25 a crate for harvesting 
expenses, including cost of crate, the net 
return from one-half acre of the new 
planting was $401.32, and from aa 
renovated half-acre $182.; 32. 

Why this difference in yield? Most 
strawberry plantings are on land which 
is not oversupplied with plant food ma- 
terials. Second, the new planting forms 
earlier than the renovated patch. If 
June-formed plants will yield over twice 
as much fruit as July-formed plants and 
more than three times as much as Aug- 
ust plants, this will explain part of the 
difference. Last, but as important as 
any reason, renovation is often respon- 
sible for an increased infestation of de- 
structive insects. Virtue says, “I not 
only lost money by renovation but built 
up an infestation of leaf roller. Never 
again!” 

In order to maintain soil fertility, 
control insects and diseases, and get the 
most out of his land, Virtue has adopted 
the following rotation: first year, pota- 
toes, rye; second year, strawberries; 
third year, strawberries, late potatoes, 
rye; fourth year, soybeans, rye.—M. 
McC., Indiana. 


Gives the 
Consumer Quality 


Ir YOU wan¢ to sell your stuff, grow 
what the consumer wants,” says Fred 
W. Johnson, an extensive potato grower 
of Montcalm County, Michigan. “Sell- 
ing farm stuff is no different from selling 
anything else. People will pay well and 
without grumbling for quality but poor 
produce leaves a bad taste in the mouth, 
even tho it is bought at a much cheaper 
price.” 

Fred Johnson is one of the four most 
extensive potato growers in Michigan. 
He is a scientific grower, too, but during 
late years, when he took his home- 
grown Russet Rurals to market, he saw 
Idaho potatoes coming into Michigan 
and getting the premium. 





This Power-Saver 
TTR MAY 1 (0 gL LLL F4 


REPEATED tests prove that Papec Cutters re- 
quire less power. A cutter is generally considered 
a good performer if it delivers a ton of silage per 
hour for each h. p. applied. But Papec, on official tests, 
has shown double the apacity. More square inches of us seful 
throat capac ity for your money is another reason why Papec 
is guaranteed todo more. Saves a man at the feed table. 
Does not clog. Gives more years of service. No wonder 
there are-more Papecs in use than any other make. 
Free 48-page Feeding Booklet 

Send for our new Ensilage Cutter catalog which explains 
all of the reasons why we guarantee more, better and lower 
costsilage with a Papec. Withitwe willsend free our new 48- 
page booklet, “More Profit from Home Grown Feeds.’ 
cludes valuable feeding formulas. You rname endoddvene Qn 
postal or margin of this ad will bring them. Write today 
giving power available and number of silos use 

PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
738 West Main Street, Shortsville, N. Y. 
Ensilage Cutters—Feed and Roughage Grinders 
Hay Choppers—Feed Mixers 


‘PAPEC 


A DAY 


90 ADs 
Big cash Profits af 
nasi Prot 
ders for our high-gradeg 
made-to-measure. all- eg 
suits. Beautifully styled. New 








SPENCER MEAD COMPANY, Dept. H-855 
Harrison & Throop Sts. Chicago, tl. 








ONE-MAN SAW MILL- 


Makes lumber,shingles, cross ties,fence 

posts, ,laths, fruit and vegetable crates 

nd boxes, dime ension blanks for furniture, ete., 

Bp lite blocks into firewood. Needed by famers, 
-. tumber owne 


ere, 
contractors. Pays for itself 
ro a week, or -on we job 
Arh Guaranteed. Sold direct 
AP 2m foes rm aire toda 
scial OF “yg an ree Soo 
AA “He »w To 


an Make Lumb 
BELSAW MACHINERY co. 
703K Mfgrs. Ex. Bid., Kansas City, Mo. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


eS FN ES cheap. Lasts all sea- 











> = son. Made of metal, 

ai ee RIES Ziipyeg can’t spill or tip over; 
MENA SI7$ Yg@ will not soil or injure 
Fy: Tw MWe apything. Guaranteed. 

[pelt mL SH GF insist upon DAISY FLY 
- KILLER from your dealer. 

HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin, 
soothing, healing pads. Safel 
Also sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


enact 5 
Zino-pads 


—, 





Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 


Liberty tows: 


Elevates grain by air, dries while elevat- 
ing. Fastest, steadiest, easiest Cogts 


way tomovegrain. Saves a and 


REE Cataleg. LESS 
INK MF6.CO., Dept. B, ‘Farsae.city, Me. 
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He was disappointed but he did not 
complain or grumble or find fault. In- 
stead, he bought some seed of the 
Russet Burbank—the Idaho variety— 
and proceeded to grow it. These pota- 
toes were carefully sorted and graded 
in his storage cellar and dribbled onto 
the market during the winter in sealed 
1 s-pound cartons. Four hundred bushels 
of these put up in this way were sold by 
one market in Lansing alone last winter. 
Many consumers wrote to Johnson tell- 
ing him how well pleased they were with 
his potatoes. 

Johnson found Russet Burbank was 
not as good a yielder as the Russet 
Rural. It had a tendency to set more 
potatoes and it did not forage so well. 

Last spring, in an attempt to better 
the quality of his Russet Burbanks and 
increase the number of those that would 
grade into the U. S. No. 1 class, he de- 
voted an entire five-acre field to the use 
of fertilizer of many different analyses, 
comparing plant foods, equivalent cost 
analyses, and special mixtures. 

There has been much talk about crops 
needing some of the rarer elements other 
than nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash, 
so two special mixtures were used con- 
taining some of the rarer elements. It 
so happens that in all cases where they 
were compared with the regular mix- 
tures they did produce a slight increase 
but not enough to be conclusive. 

Johnson is “addicted” to a three-year 
rotation of potatoes, oats, and clover, 
which he has used for many years. In 
addition he manures the ground twice 
before putting it to potatoes. With this 
background of previous treatment and 
soil, it is interesting to note that the 
most outstanding results he secured in 
increasing both yield and quality were 
in fertilizers containing relatively high 
amounts of potash. 

In one comparison the unfertilized 
rows produced 130.6 bushels per acre. 
Seven hundred twenty-five pounds of 
3-9-0 added only 7 bushels, while 725 
pounds of 3-9-9 produced 159 bushels. 
The 3-9-18 shoved the yield up to 177 
bushels. 

In several comparisons, when ferti- 
lizer was used in 725-pound doses, under 
the conditions which prevailed on the 
Johnson farm this year, any analysis 
which approximated a 1-3-6 ratio pro- 
duced the largest yield of potatoes that 
could be put into the Johnson cartons.— 
I. J. Mathews, Indiana. 


Off to Bookland 
| Continued from page 31 | 


legend, and let the audience hear “By 
the Waters of Minnetonka.” Write to 
R. A. Turner at the Extension offices of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for “Music From America,” 
which tells the story of this lovely Indian 
lody. “Indian Folk Tales,” by Nixon 
Roulet, published by the American 
Book Company, 330 East Twenty- 
ond Street, Chicago, is an inexpensive 
ok of Indian legends. 

You may close the program by say- 
“This is just a glimpse of the 
fascinating journeys you may take to 
B okland. We know that we must de- 
clop the reading habit in order to be 

uly fourfold. We hope that all of you, 
too, will want to journey often to Book- 
I ed d. Many happy hours there to all of 
:!"—E. §. Brucklacher. 
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THE COOK BOOK THAT’S ALWAYS UP-TO-DATE 








TABBED— Li 
a Cabinet File 


BLANK PAGES fer New Recipes to 


SPONGEABLE COVER 
be Filed and Indexed — LIES FLAT ) 


_ me 
PLEAD «0.0 


. « to cook for the family these hot days with Our Successful 
Farming Cook Book! Scores of the best hot weather menus imag- 
inable, hundreds of ideas for satisfying the family’s desire for 
variety are just two of the reasons why homemakers find this 


Cook Book so delightfully desirable. 


Hundreds of homemakers have told us that they have never 
seen a cook book like this one. They say that it has meant more 
to them than better meals for their families—that it has mean 
a completely new interest in foods and cookery. The Successful 
Farming Cook Book contains 1,000 delicious and different recipes 
and menus. The chapter on canning alone is worth the price or 
effort of obtaining this Cook Book. Another chapter, ‘“‘Quantity 
Cooking”’, contains menus and directions for cooking for large 
groups, whether it be threshers or club members. In all, the six- 
teen chapters cover every phase of farm cookery. 


You can have your copy of the Successful Farming Cook Book 
by sending only $1 for the book, plus 25 cents for packing and 
mailing charges ($1.25 in all). Or send in just two 5-year sub- 
scriptions to Successful Farming at $| each ($2 in all) and the 
Cook Book will be sent to you prepaid. Order now and get the 
benefit of this wonderful Cook Book for the canning season! 


This offer is too good 
to miss! 








SEND FOR YOUR COOK BOOK TODAY 


Dept. 9908 , 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, (Check offer preferred) 
Des Moines, Iowa 


I enclose $1, plus 25 cents for packing and mailing costs, for my copy of the Successful Farming 
Cook Book isi. 25 in all) 
I enclose $2 for two 5. year subscriptions to Successful Farming. (A 5-year subscription to 
Successful Farming costs $1). 

In return, please send me my copy of the Cook Book postpaid at once. 


DEG . « iiiccvb's coed tadd tus chitibe 060 bbe v Gilg dhab> <> cathode Din dcdveemne uiehectnehees Seneeee 
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DROP THIS ON 


CORNS 


Pain goes almost instantly, ends corn 
NE drop of this new formula and any 
corn soon shrivels up and loosens. 


Just peel it off with your fingers. It is 
entirely gone. No more dangerous cutting. 





This way acts instantly, like a local 
anaesthetic, to deaden most severe pain. 
Doctors approve its safety. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Works | 
alike on any corn or callus—old or new, 
hard or soft. 


World’s 
Fastest Way 


“GETS-IT" 











EXTRA MONEY 


If you can spend two weeks away from home to learn how— 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


will put you in touch with cur field manager for your state and 
demonstrate to you that you can make from 


$5 to $10 A DAY 


For complete information write to Sales Manager, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Dept. 9008, DES MOINES, IOWA 











NEW 
BOOK 


CONTAINS COMPLETE 
UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION 
LEARN ABOUT DISTEMPER 


Also FREE Bulletins about 
CATS, FOXES and RABBITS 


There’s a special Glover Medicine for most 
conditions. If your dealer doesn’t have the 


FRE 





one you need, order it direct from us. 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GLOVER'’S 


DOG MEDICINES 
















ARMING 


HAPPINESS @ 
—In the Healthy Hills of 
“Ole Mississippi’’— 


Folks in Warren County, down in “‘ole”’ Dixie are 
happy and contented, and are making a good liv- 
ing from diversified farming.Abundant opportun- 
ities for truck, fruit, poultry, dairying, and live- 
stock activities. Come, join us in FARMING 
HAPPINESS. An ideal climate! 

Send for FREE Booklet 

1is booklet, “FP ARMING HAPPINESS” 

te lis how it’s done. Write today. 
Dept. H-3, WARREN COUNTY 
write, Chamber of Commerce 


VICKSBURG, - MISSISSIPPI 


Tt 





TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 


@™efor patents. Send sketch 


PATENT or model for instructions 


for Free book “How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“Record of Invention” form. No charge for information 
on how to proceed. CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 64-R, Security Savings 
and Comm’'l. Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


Man’s CORN harvester poor Man's 

RIt Hi prices. Only $25, with bundle tying 
attachment. FREE catalog showing 

pictures of Harvester. CORN HARVESTER 5S. F. 
c OMPANY, - - - SALINA, KANSAS 


or write 
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EDWARDS 


METAL SHINGLES 
AND ROOFING 
LOOK BETTER 
LAST LONGER 

COST LESS 
Fire, wind and 
lightning proof. 
Rust - resisting cop- 
per bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 
Send roof measurements. Get our prices 


and samples. We pay the freight. Write 
for Catalog No.156, 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
806.856 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS 
CHANCE $5 aa Day 




















TO MAKE 
Start right now being your own 
boss. Make big money working 
for yourself. Many making up to 
$15a day and more taking orders 
for fast-selling ZANOL Food Prod- 
ucts, Toilet Preparations, Soaps 
and other Household Necessities. 
350 money makers. Everybody a 
poe. Orders in every home, 
teady repeat business. No capital 
or experience need I furnish 
everything. Big profits full 
time or spare time. Ford 
Tudor Sedan FREE to 
Fis it as extra reward, 
his is too good to 
Eond name and 


Albert Mills, Pres. 
7723 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 















In Minnesota, 
LAND OPENINGS wirindakots: 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Im- 
proved farms, new land, low prices. Write for 
FREE BOOK and details. 
E. C. LEEDY Dept. 29, G. N.Ry. 


PATENTS 


Best results. Promptness assured 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST. ” WASHINGTON, D. C. 


St. Paul, Minn. 





Send Model or draw- 
ing. Booklet free. 
=n st references. 









Fill Your Silo 
[ Continued from page 9 | 


two, three, or four men running wagons, 
unless the haul is extremely long. It 
desired, there may be one extra field 
pitcher. Probably under ordinary condi 
tiofis a crew of eight or nine men 
about the maximum which can be used 
efficiently in silo filling unless there is a: 
extremely long haul. 

We recommend that for all sizes of 
power plants over 10 horsepower (an 
this would include all the common siz 
of farm tractors) a machine with fou: 
knives be bought, as the four-knife ma 
chine can be operated at a slower spee 
and still have just as much capacity a 
a three-knife machine of the same size 
The advantages of operating at slower 
speeds are the saving of power, and 
wear and tear on the machine. For oper 
ating cutters with 5 or 714 horsepower 
electric motors three-knife machines of 
the 12- or 13- inch size would be recon 
mended. 

A telescoping section for the blower 
pipe is a very handy arrangement at th« 
bottom of the blower pipe, as by means 
of this it is easily possible to accuratel; 
adjust the length of the blower pipe 
within the limits of four to five feet by 
merely sliding the main pipe up or down 
on the telescoping section. When install- 
ing this section, make sure that the in- 
side section is at the lower end. Other 
wise, the telescoping feature might tend 
to cause clogging. 

Set the machine up level and have the 
pipe reasonably straight and as nearly 
vertical as possible. Avoid high speeds. 
High speeds not only are destructive to 
the machine and unnecessary but con- 
sume an enormous amount of extra 
power. A four-knife machine operating 
at 500 revolutions per minute will cut 
just as much corn in a given length of 
time as a three-knife machine running 
at 666 revolutions per minute, assuming 
it is the same size of machine and the 
same length of cut. It may pay to buy a 
larger pulley for the cutter in order to 
operate at as low a speed as possible. 
The saving in gasoline will pay for th 
pulley. 


Tue table at the end of this article 
has been prepared to show the minimu: 
speeds at which a machine can be ope! 
ated successfully. These are the speeds 
recommended for § or 714 horsepower 
electric motors. Speeds from 10 to 25 
percent higher are recommended for 
tractors. The ordinarily recommended 
speed is about 15 percent higher for two 
plow tractors and 20 to 25 percent higher 
for three-plow tractors. If you need help 
in calculating the size of pulley to use 
on the cutter a card addressed to Sui 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, wii! 
bring you complete information. Give 
size of fan, height of silo, diameter of 
tractor pulley, and speed of tractor 
pulley, if possible. 

Correct design of the elevating fan is 
extremely important in order to secur« 
uninterrupted elevation at slow speeds 
The principal factors controlling eff 
cient elevation are the clearances be- 
tween the tips and sides of the fan wing: 
and the housing. 

The following general rule must be 
observed in order to secure efficient ele- 
vation. The clearance between the tips 
of the fan wings and the housing should 











ure 


be- 
ngs 


be 


not exceed one-eighth of an inch. If it is 
more than a quarter of an inch, trouble 
will certainly be encountered. T he clear- 
ance between the sides of the fan wings 
and the housing on the feed table side 
of the machine should not be over one- 
half or three-quarters of an inch, and on 
the side where the pulley is located it 
should be one-half inch or less. 

In many cases with new machines the 
clearance between the sides of the hous- 
ing and the sides of the fan wings is as 

ittle as a quarter of an inch. If the 
earance is more than this, it is possible 

» build up the fan wings with the oxy- 
scotaliiaes welding torch, or it may be 
easier to remove the fan wings from their 

rackets and put on larger blades. Be 
careful to fasten the new fan wings 
very securely. 


. 
(00D operators usually change knives 
twice a day. In other words, use one set 
f knives a half day. In sharpening the 
knives it is important to maintain the 
riginal bevel. Excessive hollow grind- 
ng of the beveled edge is not advisable 

; this makes the cutting edge too thin 
with the result that it tends to break or 
chip readily. The knives should be set 
just as close to the shear bar as pos- 
sible and still not strike. If properly ad- 
justed, they will cut ordinary writing 
paper. 

If the frame of the machine is not ex- 
tremely rigid and well braced, it will 
spring slightly when the belt is pulled 
up tightly. Therefore, it is advisable to 
have the belt on, and drawn up to the 
usual tension when the knives are being 
.djusted. It is also important that there 
be only a very small amount of end play 
in the shaft in the case of babbitt bear- 
ings. All machines are provided with 
adjustments for taking up end play in 
the shaft of the cutter head. 

The shear bar or stationary bar against 
which the knives operate when making 

he cut must be kept in good condition 
order to do good cutting. In many 

ases the shear bar can be turned over 

ringing a new edge into use, as some 

hear bars have two or even four edges 
lich may be used. 
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[INIMUM SPEEDS FOR VARIOUS SIZED 
NSILAGE CUTTER FANS TO ELEVATE INTO 
SILOS OF DIFFERENT HEIGHTS 


I 





_Height of Silo in Feet 





Jiameter of 30 











35 | 40 45 
Cutter Fan 
in Inches Revolutions per Minute of 


Cutter Fan 



































30 $30 | 575 | 610 | 650 
32.~—C—é«L;Sséggss«é|SsCS400 575 610 
34 465 510 | 540 570 
36 440 | 480 510 540 
38 415 450 480 510 
40 395 | 430 460 485 
“42 380 | 410 435 465 
44 360 | 390 415 440 
4 ~—~C*«<‘S:*«S S|s«37S | 400 | 42s 
48 330 | 360 380 | 405 __ 





: These speeds are based upon carefully con- 
cal tests with a reasonable aon wance to Insure 
iterrupted elevation. Good cutters will posi- 
ly operate at these speeds. 





lreatments for Seed Potatoes, circular 


No. 102, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo, North Dakota. | 
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THIS IS YOUR PROTECTION: 


If you purchase any article advertised in Successful 


Farming, whether you buy it of the local dealer or direct, and it is not as represented in 


the advertisements, we guarantee that your money will be returned if you mention Successful 


Farming when you purchase the article. We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 
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All Around the Farm 


A Page Written by Our Readers 


To PREVENT screws from coming 
loose, dip the threads in glue and screw 
them back into place.—H. D. L., Ne- 
braska. 

+ & # 

To keep flies off the door screens, 
saturate a rag with coal oil and rub it 
over the screens. This will keep a lot of 
flies out of the house.—Mrs. W. C. B., 
Ohio. 

*- * * 

Fasten a wire around the dog’s collar 
and a stick to the other end just high 
enough so that it will strike the dog 
above the feet. This will cure him of 
chasing cars.—H. C., lowa. 


% * # 
A pinch of soda stirred into milk that 
is to be boiled will help to keep it from 
curdling.—S. N., Wisconsin. 
* * % 
The knife rack illustrated is conven- 
lent and saves time hunting for knives 





in the drawers. Besides, it helps in pre- 
venting cut fingers.—Mrs. R. H. J., 
Minnesota. 

*& % & 

Try this method for handling hogs. 
Put the part of a horse’s halter that goes 
around the horse’s nose around the pig’s 
neck. Buckle the part that goes around 
the horse’s neck around the body of the 
pig just behind the front legs. He will be 
easily led with the halter rope.—T. D., 
North Dakota. 

* * % 

To remove tar from the automobile, 
first saturate all the spots with linseed 
oil. Let the oil stand a few minutes to 
thoroly penetrate the tar. Then with a 
cheesecloth soaked in the oil wipe the 
spots off carefully.—J. K., Ohio. 

* * # 


I chop mangels for the cows in a large 
trough. I cut them with a heavy hoe in 
which the shank has been nearly straight- 
ened and the blade sharpened.—S. N., 
Minnesota. 

* * # 

I use this method to break horses 
from pulling back while standing in the 
stanchions. Draw a small rope around 
the body just back of the shoulders, 
pulling the loose end thru the ring at the 
other end. Draw the loose end forward 
between the forelegs over the chin piece 
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of the halter and tie to the manger.— 
J. McK., Illinois. 
* + 
A salt box as illustrated cannot be 
easily turned over by the livestock and 





helps in keeping a clean supply of salt 
before it at all tumes.—C. M., Nebraska. 
* * % 

When engaged in automobile or gar- 
den work, scrape your fingernails across 
the top of a cake of soap, filling the space 
under the nails with soap. This will 
prevent the grease and dirt stains from 
getting under the fingernails.—Mrs. E. 
C., Nebraska. 

* * * 

To keep a horse from 
kicking his mate in the 
same stall, tie a rope 
around his rear leg just 
above the hoof and tie 
the other end to the 
halter or bridle bit as 
shown in the illustra- 
tion.—D. G., Kansas. 

* & & 

To keep horses from 
chewing the boards on 
their cribs straighten 
old buggy tires and 
nail them on the upper 
board of the crib.— A. 
E., Minnesota. 

+ & 

When hauling loose 
straw a long way, put 
stakes up at the four 
corners of the hayrack 
with woven wire as 
high as you want around the rack. This 
permits hauling a much bigger load 
without scattering the straw.—J. F. W., 
Wisconsin. 

* & £ 

When rolling up clothesline, wire, or 
rubber hose, roll towards you instead of 
from you and it will not kink or twist.— 
Mrs. W. E. D., Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

While on my vacation I place my 
flower pots in a wash tub of water. The 
water seeps thru the pots enough so 
that the flowers do not need to be wat- 
ered.—Mrs. F. L., Wisconsin. 

%* # # 

When turning a corner at the end of 
the field while using a spring tooth har- 
row,I raise the teeth on the outside 
section. The harrow turns better and 
saves the horses a heavy pull.—E. N., 
Wisconsin. 








Ir YOU have some clever, origi- 
nal device for lightening the farm 
or home work, saving time, adver- 
tising or selling the products of the 
farm or improving home surround- 
ings, tell ws about it. Give all 
necessary details, but be brief. 
Send picture or drawing if possible. 
For each idea published we will 
pay $2. It is impossible to return 
unused suggestions.—Editors. 











Automobile chains hooked together 
make an excellent ladder to use in get 
ting into the cistern. Many times this 
can be used where a wooden ladder ca: 
not be put in.—E. W. N., South Dakota. 


* *% 


Keep horses from pushing a gate ape! 
by driving nails about one-fourth of : 
inch thru the top board on the ate. 
I. W., Kansas. 


* @ 


To remove odors from the icebox, cu; 
board, or pantry, put in a dish of boiling 
water and drop in a piece of charcoal. 
The charcoal in a closed bottle or jar 
will also keep it from becoming musty. 
Mrs. R. L. K., Missouri. 


* & 


In painting furniture or any artic! 
which bears a design or letters which you 
wish to retain on the newly painted sur 
face, spread a thin coat of melted wax 
with a fine brush over the lettering or 





design to be preserved. This will protect 
it during the painting and the wax can 
easily be removed later, leaving the 
design intact.—M. E. S., Missouri. 

* + & 

This is a sure cure for the egg-sucking 
dog. Punch a hole in each end of an egg 
and blow on one end until the contents 
come out. Then fill the egg with r 
pepper and put it back in the nest. 
A. H., North Dakota. 

% & & 

When windowpanes are broken and 
must be replaced, take off the old putty 
by heating an iron and rubbing it over 
the putty.—L. B. A., Michigan. 

¢ & 

When the kitchen sink becomes stopped 
up, try sprinkling a handful of baking 
soda down the drain, pour ina pinepral 
of vinegar, turn on ‘the hot water, and 
use the plunger. —Mrs. W. V., Missouri. 
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FREE 


CATALOG G7 


Your name on the coupon below 
brings you a FREE copy of this 
new catalog of KALAMAZOO- 
DIRECT-TO-YOU Stoves, 
Ranges and Furnaces. It saves 
you % to %on your new cook 
stove or heating equipment, 
because it quotes you factory 
prices at sensational reductions. 


Prices Lower Than Ever 


Make your selections direct from 
factory stock at the Biggest Sao- 
ings in Years. Kalamazoo prices 
are lower—far lower than ever— 
but Kalamazoo quality, famous 
for 31 years, is rigidly maintained. 
This is the year to buy wisely. 
That means buying direct from 
the factory—eliminating all un- 
necessary in-between costs. 


nly $5 Down on Anything 
Year to Pay 


1il the Coupon Now! You'll see 200 
les and sizes—more bargains than 
O big stores. Only $5 Down on any 
ve, Range, or Furnace, regardless 0) 
ice or size. A Year to Pay. 800,000 
sfied Customers have saved \% to 
y mailing this coupon. ““Wesaved 
"says C.T. Harmeyer, Ansonia, O. 
aved from $50 to $75 by sending 
Kalamazoo,”’ writes W. B. Taylor, 
thbridge, Mass. “‘No one will ever 
orry they bought a Kalamazoo,” 
s Cora M. Edwards, Berryville, 
, who has had one 22 years. 


New Ranges in Lovely 
New Colors 


t miss the new Coal and Wood 
ges, new Combination Gas and 
Ranges—new colors and new 
ovements. Look for the ranges 
the new Utility Shelf—they're 
r, much lower in price, and so 
‘tvel The President is a modern 
Coal and Wood Range. Your 
e of Pearl Gray ,Ivory Tan, Nile 
. Delft Blue or Black Porcelain 
1elin all ranges. Colors to match 
decorative scheme. Colors that 
you_dreaming of a beautiful 
n. Colors as easy to clean as a 
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NEW 
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as low as 


Ranges 372° 


china dish. Also Gas Stoves, 
Oil Stoves, Household Goods. 


Heaithful Heaters Give 
Furnace Heat 


Pages of colored pictures and descrip- 
tions of Heat Circulators. Some as 
low as only $34.25—(and only $5 
Down). They give constant circula- 
tion of fresh, healthful, moist, warm 
air—eliminate colds and winter ills. 
Several models with convenient foot 
warmer. Heat from 3 to 6 rooms 
comfortably. 


FREE Furnace Pians— 
FREE Service 


If you are interested in a modern fur- 
nace-heating system actually planned 
for your home, mail coupon. It’s 
easy to install your own furnace (pi 
or direct heat)—thousands have. We 
show you how. A Kalamazoo furnace 
increases your home’s value—makes 
it more livable, more comfortable, 
more healthful. Only $5 down. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


Use Sa Kalamazoo for 30 days, 
FREE. Every Kalamazoo carries a 
5-year Guarantee Bond on materials 
and workmanship. $100,000 Bank 
Bond Guarantee of Satisfaction. You 
are fully protected—you risk nothing. 
24 Hour Shipments 
All stoves and ranges are shipped from 
Kalamazoo, Mich., or Utica, N. Y., 
warehouses, if you live east, within 24 
hours. Furnaces, 48 hours. Nodelay. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


31 Years of Quality 
Even with new, low Factory Prices, 












‘A Kalamazoo 
‘este Direct to You | 


Heaters $ 15 


as low as 


Furnaces $5785 


as low as 


Kalamazoo’s standard of quality is the same 
as for 31 years. Tremendous buying power 
enabled us to buy raw materials at thelowest 
possible prices. Selling direct from the fac- 
ou this year as 


tory—we are able to give 














never before, absolute rock-bottom 


for this sensational new book. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mirs. 
Mich. 


21 Rochester Ave., 
Wareh 
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Coal and 
Wood Ranges 
Gas and 
Combi- 
nation 
Coal and 
Wood 
Ranges 
Oil Stoves 
Cabinet 
Heaters 








Pipe Furnaces 


Direct Heat 
Furnaces 





5 Washing 
? Machines 


g points, Utica, N.Y.,and 
Kalamazoo,Mich. Writeto Kalamazoo or Utica,N.Y. 
pet eeeee ee ee eS 


Saved Money by Mailing This Coupon 


oO 


0 


OOO00 


0 


actory 
Prices. Kalamazoo is a factory. You can’t 
beat factory prices at any time—more 
especially this year. Mail the coupon now 
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Put an (X)in column at left to indicate 
articles in which you are interested. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
21 Rochester Ave. , Kalamazoo, Mich. 
or 1914 Dwyer Ave., Utica, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: Please send me your FREE Catalog. 


Name.. , ‘ ; 
(Please print name piainiy) 


Address 
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control of picker, tractor and wagon. 


You want the picker that best suits your present and 
future needs—the picker that will stay on the job, get 
your corn out quickly and at lowest possible costs. Either 
the John Deere No. 20 Two-Row or the No. 10 One-Row 
--depending upon your acreage--will meet your every re- 
quirement because of the following features: 


1. Easy to Operate--One man operates tractor and picker, and 
loads wagon without leaving his seat. Change of wagons is made 
quickly and easily. Every provision is made for safety and 
comfort of the operator. 


2. Light in Draft--Weight of outfit is distributed between picker, 
tractor and wagon--bal: inced draft, a mighty important feature, 
results. There is no overloading of picker or tractor. Plenty of 
clearance for muddy fields. 


3. Fast Picking--Y ou pick as fast as conditions and tractor per- 
mit—you’re not paced by horses. You can pick from day- 
light to dark with no hindrance or delay from animal power. 


4. Saves the Crop--Picker is off-set one row--tractor does 
not run down the corn and knock off ears. From gather- 
ers to wagon elevator, John Deere Pickers are designed 
to save the crop. 


5. Used with any make Tractor--Draw-bar and 
power shaft are only connec- 
tions to tractor. Picker is 
quickly and easily disconnected, 
permitting use of tractor on 
other jobs. 
John Deere Corn Binders 6. Great Strength--Long 
Save Hard Work Life--John Deere high-quality 
construction-- best materials, 
superior workmanship--is your 
assurance of many years of 
satisfactory service. 


See these John Deere 
Corn Harvesting ma- 
chines at your John Deere 
dealer's store =*Mail the 
coupon-- TODAY-- 
for free folders. 
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You need the _ time-saving, 
labor-saving advantages of 
a John Deere Corn Binder. 
You cut as much ina day as you 
can cut in a week by hand. It de- 
livers easy-to-handle, well -tied 
bundles. Bundle elevator, furn- 
ished extra, delivers corn onto 
wagon — saves lifting. Great 
strength, John Deere quality 


\ mean long life. 
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Pick Faster, Cleaner, Easier 
with a John Deere 


OHN DEERE One-Man Corn Pickers have outstanding advantages that 
mean lower picking costs, easier handling, 
the crop. They will do the work of 5 to 12 men....pick 10 to 20 acres 

per day.. pick as clean as most hand pickers--all of this with one man in 


less hard work and saving of 





Here’s the John Deere One-Ro 


The John Deere No 10 owes its fast-pick- 
ing ability to big capacity in its husking 
rolls and elevators, and to direct handling 

of the corn from snapping rolls to wagon. 
You can depend upon it to handle the 
heaviest crops. 

Long-lived, anti-friction bearings and grease-gun 
oiling systems result in lighter running and longer 
life for the John Deere No. 10 One-Row These 
and other high-quality features are also built into 
the No. 20 Two- Row shown below. Either of 
these corn pickers will serve you well. 

















John Deere, Moline, Illinois 


Pease send me folders describing the John Deere Equip- 
ments checked below: 


|_| No. 20 Two-Row No. 10 One-Row 


LJ John Deere Corn Biader 


Tow n 


State 


















The John Deere No. 20 One-Man Two-Row Corn Picker 
Offers You Maximum Picking Capacity at Minimum Costs. 








